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ABSTRACT 

This study was conducted to obtain more information 
on early school leavers in order to formulate strategies to decrease 
the dropout rate. The typical pattern Cor leavers is to complete some 
portion of the school year before dropping out. The greatest dropout 
activity occurs in January, February, and March. Typical school 
leavers: (1) are bored with school; (2) find school activities and 
classes a waste of time; (3) are behind in school credits; (4) make 
poor grades; and (5) have numerous home and family responsibilities. 
Most leavers held very positive attitudes about education, learning, 
and the importance of a high school diploma; 84 percent would not 
advise friends or relatives to leave high school before graduating. 
While 71.5 percent of early school leavers had attempted in some way 
to find employment, only 29.4 percent had obtained full-time 
employment and 21.7 percent, part-time employment. These leavers, 
however, were not taking action to exert more control ever their 
lives. The leavers voiced future plans vaguely, most of them saying 
that they hoped to graduate some time in the future. The report 
concludes that although the youngsters studied placed a high value on 
education, they had many complaints, difficulties, and problems with 
their experience in high school. ( LHW) 
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As part of the Dropout Taste Force effort* a follow-up study of early school 
leavers was commissioned by the Los Angeles Unified School District's 
Research and Evaluation Branch with Or. Romeria Tidwell. Associate Professor 
In the School of Education, at U.C.L.A. The school district wanted the 
follow-up study of early school leavers to focus on whether or not they were 
truly dropouts, why they left school, and what the school district could do 
to keep potential dropouts from leaving school before graduating. In other 
words, the study would provide Information for effective planning to prevent 
students from dropping out and to reduce th? number of school dropouts. 

The follow-up study of early school leavers was conducted during a very 
difficult time 1n Los Angeles, the summer of the 1934 Olympics. However, 
yeoman commitment and much enthusiasm for the task enabled the study staff 
to gather successfully the necessary data. The results of their efforts 
follow. Some of the information in the study has been read before. Some of 
the Information validates previous studies. However, some of the 
information provides us with new Insight into the type of school climate 
needed to keep our students In school until they graduate. This is 
important information. 

Floraline Stevens 
Director 
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investigation. Because I am especially grateful for the dedication and hard 
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cite their names would be an unforgiveable oversight. Their names are Allen 
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Powell . 

Dr. Floraline Stevens, Director of the Research and Evaluation Branch o* the 
Los Angeles Unified School District, and her staff contributed much to the 
completion of this study. Dr. Leo Weisbender, A c sistant Director and 
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Or. U1111a« Renfroe, In the Survey Unit oust be recognized for handling the 
the many tasks Involving staff organization, data analysis, and editing. 
Special thanks to the clerical staff for typing the drafts *nd the final 
report. Thanks to Or. Lionel Ooubert who was always there during the final 
steps of the project. 

In conclusion, I especially thank the students who volunteered to 
participate 1n this investigation. They are to be commended for so freely 
sharing their Insights and experiences. It 1s my hope that the students' 
contributions trill assist 01str1ct personnel and other educators 1n 
tapleaentlng the strategies needed, both mental and behavioral, to enhance 
the education of our young people. 



Roraerla TltStell 
July X985 
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CHAPTER t 



nmtoaucno* 

Parents, educators, mental health professionals, and American society as a 
whole have always considered 1t highly desirable that the nation's young 
people receive a formal education. In working towards this goal the school 
systems of the United States have achieved notable success. The number of 
youngsters who are enrolled 1n high schools has increased from US in 1900 
to 94% in 1978 (Grand & E1den> 1980). 

Success is only relative, however. Our society has not been tctally 
successful in getting its students to complete their high school 
education. Recently Increased attention has been focused on those 
youngsters who leave school early without their high school diplomas in hand 
— youngsters commonly referred to as school dropouts. The LAUSO 
studies from 1974 through 1984 indicate that the problem of the early school 
leavers was roost prevalent among minority youth* particularly Blacks and 
Hlspanics. These widespread racial differences still remain. Rumberger 
(1983), presenting data from the 1978 U.3, Commission on Civil Rights* f^und 
that among all youth from 14 to 21 years of age in 1979, 112 were high 
school dropouts. The White dropout rate was proportionately lower (10%) 
than for the total 1979 group. Yet, the minority dropout rate was 
substantially higher (15S for Blacks and 23S for Hispanics). School dropout 
rates for the 18 to 21 year old 1979 age group were even higher. Among this 
group* one out of every four Slack youth lacked a high school diploma and 
more than one out of every three Hispanic youth did not have a diploma in 
hand. 
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What Is Important to remtmber* however, Is that the school dropout problem 
Is not an issue exclusively confined to minority and/or disadvantaged 
youth. The Incidence of early school leaving is increasing among middle* 
class white youth. Cyrrent trends Indicate an upswing in t*ie dropout rate: 
up by 15X from the 1975-76 school year to th* 1978-79 school year according 
to enrollment data from Ohio (Kaeser, 1980)» and an increase in attrition 
fnw 12% In 1967 to 22% in 1976 In California (Camp, 1980). The national 
census data confirm tnat the percentage of dropouts at the high school 
level for white males has increased froo 6.3% in 19?C to 9. 61 1n 1978 (Grand 
& Elden, 1980). 

Research on Early School Leavers 

Nowhere is there greater concern about the early school leaver (the school 
dropout) than that found In the academic community. It is academicians! 
especially those Interested in educational Issues* whose research has 
produced significant and meaningful knowledge related to the early school 
leaver. With this knowledge* there can be a better understanding of the 
multitude of reasons (the *whys a ) that are always present when students make 
that ultimate decision to leave school without their high school diplomas. 
One such researcher Is Ruraberger, who In 1983 completed an investigation 
that was specifically designed to as*.2rtain what factors come into play wnen 
students leave their high school campuses. There 1s also the work of 
Trotter (1981) who examined the att1tudin<i1 differences between high- and 
low-achieving Slack male high school students with respect to their 
perceptions about their high school offerings and their academic 
performance. Lastly* there are scholars like Henson and Astin (1978), who 
after gathering Information from both high school and college students, 



postulated that because of the low participation rates of minority students 
1n high schools, It follows that significant numbers of these students are 
lost as freshmen and graduate students 1n Institutions of higher learning. 
Reasons that dropouts themselves give for leaving high school before 
graduating Include poor school performance, dislike of school, expulsion, 
desire to work, financial difficulties, home responsibilities, pregnancy and 
marriage (Borus, Crawley, Rumberger, Santos, and Shapiro, 1980). It Is 
clear that research efforts 1n general, then, have focused more on the 
factors underlying students' stated reasons for leaving school, In the 
belief that understanding these factors will supply answers to researchers, 
parents* and educators on how best to reduce dropping out. Evidence for the 
most important of these factors 1s reviewed here. 

1. School Related Factors. Poor school achievement is often indicative 
of early school leaving (Bachman, Green & Wirtanen, 1971; Howell & 
Frese, 1982). More Important are the patterns of achievement, 
especially in cases where students are required to repeat grades and/or 
classes. Schrelber (1964) found that poor students who fall either of 
the first two grades of high school have only a 20$ chance of 
graduating. He also discovered that failures In the eighth and ninth 
grades are crucial to the students' decisions to drop out. Kaplan and 
Luck (1977) reported from tne result of a Maryland study that half of 
Its school dropouts had been held back or had repeated classes at least 
once. Consistent with these findings were those of Curley, who in 1U71, 
showed that dropouts wore held back four times more often than those 
students who eventually graduated. Repeating grades even as far back as 
at thfi primary level is also predictive of dropping out (Howell & Frese, 
1982; Stroup & Robins, 1972). 
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The role of ability 1n predicting school dropout behavior has also been 
widely Investigated. Data from available research refer consistently 
to a lower average Intelligence quotient (IQ) for the high school 
dropout (Sewll, Palno, & Hannl, 1981; & Hill, 1979). While an 
explanation that a lower IQ may have Intuitive appeal as the cause of 
early school leaving, this explanation obviously falls to adequately 
account far the fact that many school dropouts are intellectually 
capable and/or performing at an average or above-average level 
academically (Sewell et al., 1981). Elliott and Voss (1974) have put 
the Intellectually capable and average- or above-average figure as high 
as three-fdurths of all those dropping out of school. There 1s also the 
work of Hathaway, Reynolds, and Honachesl who, 1n 1969, found that 14S 
of the dropouts from their sample had IQ test scores at or above the 
69th percentile when compared to their age group 1n high school. Black 
students who leave the school system show trends of being even more 
Intellectually capable based on standardized IQ assessment than their 
j>eers who remain 1n school (Gerlach, 1980). Also Involved in the area 
of poor academic performance and Its relationship to school dropouts are 
such factors as learning disabilities and multiple handicaps. Such 
factors have not been well researched. 

Negative school behavior has been found to be a predictor of dropping 
out. Rates of delinquency are far higher among dropouts than among 
those who remain 1n the system (Bachman, Green & Wirtenen, 1972). It is 
not surprising then that in 1977 Kaplan and Luck found that one-fourth 
of all school dropouts were suspended from school at least once, and 
that an additional one-fifth had been determined by their teachers to be 
"classroom problem students." 
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Attitudes students have toward school and the degree of the students 1 
social Integration into the school environment are also factors related 
to early school departure. A recent study conducted by the Center of 
Human Resource Research at Ohio State University (1980) produced data 
Indicating that large numbers of American male youth reported leaving 
school because they "disliked* 1t. Of this group. 29S were Black. 26S 
Hispanic, and 361 were White. Thus, 1t 1s not surprising that Jones 1n 
1977 stated that dropouts nearly always have beliefs of alienation 
(rootlessness* hopelessness, and estrangement) from their schools* 
homes* neighborhoods and from society 1n general. The causation of 
these perceptions Is grounded 1n the youths' beliefs of having suffered 
great Injustices 1n their lives. These students frequently report 
feelings of rejection because of race, language, culture* or religion. 
All in all they are extremely susceptible to alienation. Potential 
dropouts 1 beliefs about not really belonging are often further 
compounded by the school setbacks these students experience and the 
subsequent separation they experience with their peers. In addition* 
potential dropouts have social and communication skills that are 
oftentimes Inferior in comparison to those around them. Because of 
these widespread feelings of estrangement* these students seldom* if 
eve t r» participate 1n extracurricular activities (Cervantes, 1965). To 
these students, school 1s nothing more than an overdemanding* unfriendly 
environment where they are destined to fail. 

Family Background Factors. Rumberger's research (1983) has 
consistently found that students from low socioeconomic status (SES) 
backgrounds are more likely to leave school prematurely than are 




students from high SES backgrounds. Rumberger offers a number of 
explanations to this finding. 

He notes* however* that none can be proven to the exclusion of any 
other. First, the more highly educated the parents, the more likely 
they are to serve as positive role models — Influencing the aspiration 
levels of their children for advanced schooling, spending more quality 
time with their children, and Increasing the academic abilities and 
opportunities of their children. Second, because higher SES families 
usually live In wort affluent communities and, In turn, have better 
financed schools, the children from these families are likely to have 
quality, supportive, and rewarding educational experiences. On the 
other hand, children from poorer families may feel It necessary and may 
find It necessary that they (the children) become employed In order to 
supplement the family income, as many Hispanic dropouts have Indicated 
(Bonis et al., 1980). 

Other family variables found to be of Importance in understanding early 
school leavers Include educational attainment of both parents (Hill, 
1979; Hare, 1980), family Income (Lerraan. 1972; Stroup & Robins, 1972); 
and family structure (Howell J Frese, 1982), Children from homes where 
only a single parent Is present are least likely to remain In the formal 
school setting until graduation. This may be due to financial 
difficulties commonly found 1n single-parent families rather than due to 
tho structure of the homes £er se (Shaw, 1982). Other aspects of 
family background generally associated with early school leaving are 
family size, housing conditions, and geographic location (H111, 1979; 
Hare. 1980). Early marriage and pregnancy have also been found to be 



strongly linked with early school leavers (Marini, 1978; Howell & Frese, 
1982; Rumberger, 1983; and Wafte J Hoore, 1978). 
Consequences for the Early School Leaver. Research studies support 
the widely held view that leaving high school without a diploma 1n hand 
has several consequences. The costs of dropping out include difficulty 
in finding employment, being relegated to lower status and lower paying 
jobs, 2nd having less opportunity for advancement than high school 
graduates. Dropouts also have lower life-time earnings, and are more 
likely to be the recipients of public assistance and welfare programs 
(Seek J Hula, ig80). 

More school dropouts are also unemployed. A further problem, then, for 
these dropouts is idleness — how best to spend the many hours that were 
once taken up with schoolwork and school-related activities. Siddle, 
Bank, Anderson, Keats, & Keats (1981} found that early school leavers in 
the United States are more disadvantaged in comparison to their 
counterparts in other countries. Few inexpensive opportunities for 
recreation are available to adolescents in the United States compared to 
other countries. School dropouts in the United States are thus more 
likely to engage in anti-social behavior. In addition, drnpouts face 
other problems because of negative judgments of others as well as 
negative judgments about themselves. Students who leave high school 
before graduating are more likely to experience discrimination; to 
receive disapproval from parents, friends, and society; and to devalue 
themselves because of their decision to leave school. 

Long term effects for early school leavers are also important to 
determine even though they are still not entirely certain. Mot all 



investigators are convinced that students who leave school without 
diplomas are disadvantaged 1n America. Several studies have determined 
that only minor differences exist among students 1n measures of life 
success when contrasting those who drop out from those who remain 1n 
high school (Blake, 1973; Lovett, 1955; & Mueller, 1933), Moreover, 
Bacta&n, Green and Wrtanen (1971) concluded from longitudinal data that 
dropping out 1s a syraptca of problems faced before leaving school and 
has few Intrinsic effects on subsequent attitudes, job success, or 
delinquent behavior. It must be noted, however, that these studies 
tend to be quite dated. The Importance of having a high school diploma 
1s likely to be quite different 1n the 1980's from what 1t was in the 
1970* s. 

District-Level Concern for Early School Leavers 

There is concern for early school leavers (dropouts) not only within the 
academic community, but also at the school district level. For example, the 
Research and Evaluation Branch of the Los Arsgeles Unified School District 
(LAUSD) prepared a report in 1982 that presented two summarlzatlons. The 
first were findings since 1963 which related to the topic of potential 
early school leavers. The second was a summary of the District's own 
research on the topic of early school leavers since the year 1965. (See 
the Research and Evaluation Branch report, Early School Leavers: High 
School Students who Left High School Befo re Graduating, 1980-81, Report do. 
406, Los Angeles, California, Dece^hsr 1932.) 
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Previous research findings presented 1n JKjSO's Report Mo. 406 Indicated 
that the most likely potential early leavers were students who 

1. have poor attendance or behavior problems 

2. have significant academic and achievement deficits 

3. are members of ethnic minority groups as well as 
of lower socioeconomic levels 

4. have parents who don't have the wherewithal to provide 
the resources Important for academic success. 

Previous LAUSD studies (according to LAUSD's Report Mo. 406) 

Indicate tha^ early school leavers were students who 

1. left school because of personal family problems 

2. were unable to cope with school 

3. believed they would be happier out of school 

4. had parents less likely to be white collar workers 

5. had parents with very low incomes 

6. were more likely to be Hispanic or Black 

7. were more likely to be male * 
3. had poor reading ability, and high absenteeism 

9. were older than peers 

For the last 3 years the Research and Evaluation Branch of LAUSD has 
used a district form entitled Record of Transfer to compile information on 
the number of students who leave the District early — without their high 
school diplomas. This Information is gathered monthly from each of the 
District's 4g regular high schools and 83 other schools (i.e., continuation, 
magnet) with students in grades 10-12. Presently, students who left school 
early can be classified into *aree groups. First are the "check-outs", 
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students who have withdraw to perhaps attend another school or a 
continuation school* and for whom records had not been requested. Second 
are the "nonenrollees** students who have not enrolled 1n school after an 
academic break. Third are the "absentees** students with extremely high 
rates of absenteeism. Students* their parents* relatives or neighbors are 
Interviewed to determine the specific reason for the student leaving school. 
(See Record of Transfer* Appendix X.) Even though this procedure 1s 1n place 
within LAUSD* two Important questions remain unanswered. First* are sarly 
school leavers truly dropouts? In other words* do students who leave school 
and do not enroll Into another regular high school attend a.wther less 
traditional school setting such as an adult education school or a local 
trade school? Second* do early school leavers actually terminate their 
formal education? Or do early leavers merely not enroll In school after an 
academic break? Or are early leavers those youngsters with high rates of 
current absenteeism? The LAUSD desires the answers to these questions. The 
district designates students who leave school with no records of 
transferring to another school as LB students •* students who are UNKNOWN 
and OROP. 

P urpose of Present Study 

The primary purpose of this Investigation was to provide for the LAUSD 

current Information on Issues related to the group of students Tabled as 

"EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS.* fiour specific questions were addressed: 

X. Are early school leavers bona fide school dropouts? 

(Youngsters who are no longer enrolled 1n any educational 
Process that might lead to the acquisition of a high school 
diploma) . 
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What are the primary reasons students from the LAUSD 1n 
particular, give for deciding to leave high school before 
graduating? 

What might the LAUSD do to retain students until 
graduation? 

What might the LAUSD do to return early school leavers 
to their respective high schools? 



In addition to these primary questions, pertinent student demographic 
information* such as marital status, employment history, family 
conciliation was also obtained. It 1s assumed that the district will 
use the study's findings 1n formulating hypotheses in. the testing of 
strategies that ultimately will result 1n a decrease 1n the dropout rate. 
And, that this Information should prove helpful to understanding better 
current life styles of students who are true school dropouts. 
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CHAPTER It 



SCHOOL AID SUBJECT SJWLES 

In this chapter of the report 1s presented a detailed description of the 
sample of schools and of the subjects used to Investigate the earl / school 
leavers sample. 

S chool Sample 

Twelve target schools were Identified by the Research and Evaluation Branch 
of the Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSO) to serve a* participating 
schools far this Investigation. Six were previously Involved 1n ar earlier 
study which focused on nonattendance at the senior high level, (Research and 
fr;luat1on Branch* Los Angeles Unified School District* 1974, Study of 
Senior High School Absentees and School Leavers, Report Ko. 343 f Los 
Angeles* California). The remaining six senior high schools were selected 
because of their high "early school leaver" rates. Five geographic regions 
within the district are represented by the 12 participating se>*!\»r high 
schools. 

Presented in Table 1 are the names, by geographic regions, of the senior 
high schools used 1n this sample. (Hots that all tables follow t;ie 
References.) Also shown for each region and school are the total number and 
percantage of "yes* and *no* responses given by stucsnts co indicate their 
willingness to serve as subjects 1n this study* and the total nu^oer and 
percentage of telephone contacts made to participating and nonpan!Mpating 
stJdents. The (lata presented Indicate that the percentage of participating 
students from the five regions ranged f/om 19. 3J to 11.32* vrfth the 
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Table X 

School Staple by Geographic Region, Leaver Responses for 
Scheduled Irrttrriars and farter of Telephone Contacts 



Name of Senior 



Leaver Responses for 
Scheduled Interviews 



Total Number of 



H * 12 


Yes 


t 


No 


t 


H 


t 


Region: Central 


54 


14.6 


316 


85 .4 


370 


15.4 


rretnont 


tu 


1 1 7 




ftft ft 

OS .0 


179 
i / j 




Kasni ngion 




17 ft 
1/ • 0 


13/ 


ft9 9 


1 Q1 

171 




Region: East Los Angeles 


68 


19.3 


284 


80.7 


352 


14.7 


Garfield 


20 * 


17.4 


95 


82.6 


115 




Roosevelt 


48 


20.2 


189 


79.8 


237 




Region: Harbor 


46 


11.3 


361 


88.7 


407 


16.9 


Banning 


24 


18.5 


106 


81.5 


130 




Narbcrtne 


22 


7.9 


255 


92.1 


277 




Region: Valley 


124 


15.3 


689 


84.7 


813 


33.9 


Chatsworth 


13 


6.6 


184 


93.4 


197 




Granada Hills* 


24 


11.4 


187 


88.6 


111 




Grant 


47 


28.3 


119 


71.7 


166 




Polytechnic 


40 


16.7 


199 


83.3 


239 




Region: West Los Angeles 


82 


17.9 


377 


82.1 


459 


19.1 


Hamilton 3 


30 


16.7 


150 


83.3 


180 




Los Angeles 


52 


18.6 


227 


81.2 


279 




Total 


374 


15.6 


2,027 


84.4 


2,401 


100.0 



'Participated 1n the Los Angeles Unified School District, 1974, Report No. 343, 
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greatest Involvement coming from senior high schools located in 
the East Los Angeles region and the least Involvement from the harbor 
region. Of the 2*401 students contacted* 15.61 (N* 374) volunteered 
to participate 1n this early school leaver study. 

Subject Sample 

The students contacted were selected from the monthly Record of Transfer 
forms submitted to Research and Evaluation Branch *very school month. The 
Record of Transfer Form (34-H-136) Indicate the 18 studeats and the reasons 
for leaving. 

A total of 374 senior high school students served as subjects for this 
study. The coded reasons far early leavers as Indicated on the Record 
of Transfer fbrra (34-H-136) are* full time employment* Institutionalized 
pupil* marriage* roedlcal exclusion, military service* overage* whereabouts 
unknown* and other reasons* such as deceased. 

"Hie 2*401 early leavers from the twelve schools 1n the study served as 
the pool from which leaver subjects were selected. 

Table 2 presents the distribution of early school leavers by target high 
school and by region. As can be seen* the frequency of leavers varied from 
region to region and from high school to high school. Most of the 374 
leavers were from the four valley region schools (N *124)* while the two 
Harbor schools were minimally represented. (N* 46.) Yet* with regard to 
percentages* the school having the lea<^ number of leavers was a valley 
school (Chatsworth* N* 13) and the school with the highest frequency was a 
West los Angeles school (los Angeles High* fr> 52). 
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Table 2 

Leaver Sample by School and Geographic Region 



Name of Schools Leaver 



N * 12 


H 


X 


Region: Central 


54 


14.4 


Fremont 


:o 


5.3 


Washington 


34 


9.1 


Keg ion : Last los Angeies 


68 


18 .2 


Garfield 


20 


5.3 


Roosevelt 


48 


12.8 


Region: Harbor 


46 


12.3 


Banning 


24 


5.4 


naroonne 


99 
LL 




4rtft • Uil 1 at/ 

ncg lun • hi I cjr 


1 OA 




Chatsworth 


13 


3.5 


Granada Fills 


24 


6.4 


Grant 


47 


12.6 


Polytechnic 


40 


10.7 


Region: West Los Angeles 


82 


22.0 


Hamilton 


30 


8.0 


Los Angeles 


52 


13.9 


Total 


374 


100.0 
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A comprehensive description of the subjects in the sample can be gained by 
presenting derographlc characteristic and other relevant infor ation 1n 
four categories « total leaver sample^ gender t ethnicity, and 
ethnlclty-by-gender. 

A. Total Sample 0cc:/1ptors. The distribution of the total 

leaver sample by gender* ethnicity* and blrthdate is presented In 
Table 3. An Inspection of this taole reveals several notable 
features regarding the sample's race* sex* and age distributions. 

As can be seen* there *as a somewhat higher proportion of males 
{*- 210* 56.U) than females (H* 164* 43.9%) among the 374 subjects. 
Nfcarly one-half were Hispanic (45.lt). The remaining half were Black 
and white youngsters with an equal number coming from the two racial 
groups (25.<tt and 25.9%* respectively). The number of American 
Indian/Alaskan Native and Asian/Pacific [slander participants were 
substantially low* comprising only 3.61 of the total sample. In 
addition* at the time this Investigation was conducted* nearly 
three-fourths (74*6X) of the sample subjects were 18 years or older. 
The remaining 25.4* were 16 or i7 years of age. 

Table 4 presents the summary <Jata for the total sample, broken down by 
th? last grade In which students were enrolled and the month of tne 
academic year {1983*84) that students were deleted from a high school's 
enrollment roster. The table shows an almost equal number of students 
left school from each of the three grades " 119 {31. Q%) from the 10th 
grade* 127 {34*) from the 11th* and 128 {34.25) from the 12th grade. 
The proportion of students leaving school varied during the academic 
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Table 3 

Total leaver Saaple by Gender, Ethnicity and Blrtbdate 



Leaver 

Item H 5 



Gender 

Female 164 43.9 

Male 210 56.1 

Total 374 100.0 
Ethnicity 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 5 1.4 

As1an/Pac1f1c Islander 8 2.2 

Black (not of Hispanic origin) 94 25.4 

Hispanic 167 45.1 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 96 25.9 

Total 4 370 100.0 
Blrthdate 

1963 3 0.8 

1964 21 5.6 

1965 127 34.0 

1966 128 34.2 

1967 68 18.2 

1968 27 7.2 

Total 374 100.0 



4 H1ss1ng data 
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Table 4 



Last Enrolled firade and last Enrollment Date 
for Total Leaver Saasle 



Leaver 



I ten 


H 


t 


Last enrolled eraae 






1 fl+k 


1 1 0 

119 


11 fl 


1 1 *^ 

lltn 


127 


34 .U 


1 9aL 

lZtn 


1 

ICQ 


34. C 


Total 


374 


100.0 


Last Enrollment Bite 






(Academic Year 1983*84) 






1983 - September 


9 


2.4 


1983 * October 


35 


9.3 


1983 - ftovesber 


33 


8.8 


1983 - December 


21 


5.6 


1984 - January 


76 


20 3 


1984 - February 


44 


11.8 


1984 * March 


44 


11.8 


1984 - April 


29 


7.8 


1984 - Hay 


54 


14.4 


1984 - June 


29 


7.8 


Total 


374 


100.0 



Note . Oata taken from written records maintained by LAUS0. 
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year. One-fifth of tMs sample (N* 75, 20.3%) was officially dropped 
from the schools' rosters during January. Other noteworthy times are 
May, near the close of the school year (14. 4S), and February and March. 
Table 5 presents Information of a more personal note. Nearly one-half 
of the early leavers (44.4XJ live with both parents, and more than a 
third (37. It) live with their mothers. Table 5 also Indicates that the 
educational levels of leavers' mothers and fathers were almost 
Identical. In general, the majority of leavers come from two types of 
hoaes — with 1-2 ( 39 . 33C) and 3-4 (31,53t) children, respectively. 

B. Sender Descriptors. Tables 6, 7, and 8 present summary data for the 
total leaver sample according to gender. The distribution of leavers 
by gender for the five ethnic groups, by blrthdates, 1s presented 1n 
Table 6. An analysis of this table reveals several Important features 
about this particular sample of early school leavers. First, by 
examining gender and ethnic group affiliation, 1t is Interesting to note 
that the ethnic distribution 1s Identical for males and females. 

Table 6 also shows that, 1n general, the male and female early school 
leavers 1n this study were older than students typically found on high 
school campuses. The majority of males (69%) and females (65.92) were 
18 or 19 years of age at the time the study was conducted. 

The same pattern held true, i.e., no distinguishable differences between 
male and female subjects, when the sample was examined according to the 
the last enrolled grade of the early school leavers and those months of 
the academic year fn which there tended to be the highest school leaver 
rates. It 1s clear from the data presented 1n Table 7 that both the 
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Table 5 



Resident Malt* Level of Parent Education and Amber 
of Siblings for Total Leaver Staple 



Leaver 



I tarn H S 



Resident Adult for Leavers 

£>th parents 164 44.4 

Hother 137 37.1 

Father 14 3.8 

Grandparent (s) 8 2.2 

Other 46 12 .5 

Total* 369 100.0 



Parent Education 
Father: 

K-12 years 243 85.3 

13-16 years 35 12.3 

17.18 years 5 1.8 

19-20 years 2 0.7 

Total 3 285 100.0 



Hother: 

K-U ><ars 307 86.7 

13-16 years 43 12.1 

17-18 years 4 l.i 

19-20 years 0 0.0 

Total 3 354 100.0 



Humber of Siblings 

— 5 2 0.6 

1- 2 137 39.3 

3- 4 HO 31.5 

5- 6 59 16.9 

7- 8 27 7.7 

9-10 8 2.3 

11-12 4 1.1 

13-14 2 0.6 

Total 8 349 100.0 



a M1ss1ng data. 
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Table 6 

Leaver Sample by Gender 
(SannHzed Across Ethnic Sroop am) Blrtndate) 



Male Female 
(N « 210) (N » 164) 
Item HI HI 



Ethnic Group 



American Indian/Alaskan Native 


3 


1.4 


2 


1.2 


As1an/Pac1f1c Islander 


5 


2.4 


3 


1.9 


Black 


56 


26.8 


38 


23.6 


Hispanic 


87 


41.6 


80 


49.7 


White 


58 


27.8 


38 


23.6 


Total 


209 


1G0.0 


161 


100.0 


irthdate 










1961 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


1962 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1963 


2 


1.0 


1 


0.6 


1964 


16 


7.6 


5 


3.0 


1965 


70 


33.3 


56 


34.2 


1966 


75 


35.7 


52 


31.7 


1967 


36 


17.1 


33 


20.1 


1968 


10 


4.8 


17 


10.4 


Total 


210 


100.0 


164 


100.0 



lz:t copy available 
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Table 7 

Leaver Staple by Sender 
(Scaaarlzed Across Last Enrolled 6rade and Last Enrollment Data) 



Kale Female 
(K * 210? (H ■ 164) 
Item tt % n % 



last Enrolled Srade 

10th 
11th 
12th 



Total 



Last Enrollment Pate 
(Academic rear 1563-84) 

1983 * September 
1983 - October 
1983 - November 

1983 * December 

1984 - January 
1984 - February 
1984 - March 
1984 - April 
1984 - Hay 
1984 * June 



Total 210 100.0 164 100.0 



65 


31.0 


54 


32.9 


73 


34.8 


54 


32.9 


72 


34.3 


56 


34.1 


!10 


100.0 ■ 


164 


100.0 


1 


0.5 


8 


4.9 


22 


10.5 


13 


7.9 


19 


9.0 


14 


8.5 


13 


6.2 


8 


4.9 


41 


19.5 


35 


21.3 


29 


13.8 


15 


9.2 


27 


12.9 


17 


10.4 


14 


6.7 


15 


9.2 


29 


13.8 


25 


15.2 


15 


7.1 


14 


8.5 
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male and female subjects tended to withdraw equally from the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades. Likewise* for the malez and females, the highest 
official exodus from the schools occurred during January and Hay of the 
school year. 

Table 8 shows a minor difference between the two sexes when the leavers 1 
home situations were explored. Slightly more females (46.6%) than males 
(42.7%) reside with both parents, and fewer females (1.3%) than males 
(5.31) reside with their fathers. No apparent differences exist between 
the male and female subjects with regard to their parents' level of 
education or the subjects 1 number of siblings. 

Ethnicity Descriptors. The assessment of the early school leavers for 
1983-84 also required an analysis of the sai using an ethnicity-by- 
gender perspective. In other words, do differences exist according to 
racial groupmembership and sex of the subjects? For example, do Slack 
females differ from Slack males with regard to their departure from 
school? Or, do most White males and/or Hispanic males reside with both 
parents, their mothers, or other adults? The answers appear in Tables 
9, 10, and 11. 

Table 9 clearly shows that, for each of the five ethnic groups in the 
study, male school leavers were in the majority* Clearly, the 
difference between the leaver rate for males and females was lowest for 
the 167 Hispanic students. Only a 4*2% difference between the number of 
Hispanic males (N* 87, 52. IS) and Hispanic females (N= 80, 47.9%). 

The differences 1n the leaver rate between the sexes was more pronounced 
for the remaining four racial groups. The differences between male and 
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Table 8 



Leaver Staple by Gender 
(Sottrlzed Across Resident Adult, level of 
Parent Education and timber of Siblings) 







Kale 


Female 




(H 
XL 






9 104 } 


Item 


N 


5 


n 


% 


KC3 i ocn v nQu i v t or Leaver 










Both Parents 


88 


42.7 


76 


46.6 


ffothtr 


79 


38.3 


eg 
58 


35 .6 


Father 


11 


5.3 


3 


1.8 


Grandparents(s) 


5 


2.4 


3 


1.8 


U vner 




1 1 7 


23 


14.1 


TOTal 




100.0 


163 


100.0 


Parent Education 










Father: 










K-12 years 


135 


34.9 


103 


85 .7 


13-16 years 


19 


11.9 


16 


12.7 


17-18 years 


4 


2.5 


1 


0.8 


19-29 years 


1 


0.6 


1 


0.8 




lea 


1 rtrt rt 


*126 


100.0 


notner: 










n-iz years 


1 "Jrt 
170 


00 .0 


137 


87.3 


lo-io years 




12. Z 


19 


12.1 


17-18 years 


3 


1.5 


1 


0.6 


19-zo years 


0 


rt rt 

0.0 


0 


0.0 


row i 


197 


1 Art rt 

100.0 


157 


100.0 


Number of Siblings 










0 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 


1- 2 


78 


40.6 


59 


37.6 


3- 4 


60 


31.3 


50 


31.3 


5- $ 


34 


17.7 


25 


15.9 


7- 8 


13 


6.8 


14 


8.9 


9-10 


4 


2.1 


4 


2.6 


11-12 


2 


1.0 


2 


1.3 


13-14 


1 


0.5 


1 


0.6 


Total 


192 


100.0 


157 


100.0 
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Table 9 



Leaver Saaple by Ethnicity 
(Suwariied Across Gender and Sirthdate) 



Item 


American Indian 
Alaskan Native 
An - 5L 


Asian/Pac. 
Islander 
(H « 8) 


Black 
[H - 94) 


Hispanic 

(H « 167) 


White 
(N = 96) 


H 




H 




u 

N 


\ 


u 

N 


m 

\ 


H % 


fS(*r*rl(*i* 

UCI1UCL 






















2 


40.0 


3 


37.5 


38 


40.4 


80 


47.9 


38 39 6 


Mai* 


3 


60.0 


5 


62.6 


56 


59.6 


87 


52.1 


58 60 4 


Total 


5 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


94 


100.0 


167 


100.0 


96 100.0 


Birth date 




















1961 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 1.0 


1962 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


1963 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.2 


1 1,0 


1964 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


4.3 


9 


5.4 


S 9.4 


1965 


2 


40.0 


4 


50.0 


36 


33.3 


66 


39.5 


18 18.8 


1966 


2 


40.0 


3 


37.0 


31 


33.0 


47 


28.1 


42 43.7 


1967 


0 


0.0 


1 


12.5 


16 


17.0 


28 


16.8 


21 21.9 


1968 


1 


20.0 


0 


O.C 


7 


7.4 


15 


9.0 


4 4.2 


Total 


5 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


94 


100.0 


167 


100.0 


* 

96 100.0 
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ffeaale students for these groups were As1an/Pac1ffc Islander* 25. C%; 
White, SO. 8%; American Indian/Alaskan Native. 20,01; and Black. 19.25E. 



Another feature worth mentioning 1s chronological age as H relates to 
racial group rcwibershlp. For this sample, the highest percentages of 
leavers froa faur of the five ethnic groups were 18 and 19 years old. 
The one exception was the White leaver group. The majority of these 
subjects were 17 and 18 years old. 

It 1s Interesting to note that the pattern established by Hispanic 
leavers varied 1n comparison with the other four groups from the 
secondary level. For the other four groups the lowest percentage of 
leavers left school during the 10th grade and the highest percentage 
during the 12th grade. The opposite was true for Hispanic leavers. The 
greatest number (43.11) left during the 10th grade and the lowest number 
during the 12t!i grade (25. IS). As previously found, 1t was during 
January. February. March, and May that the Urgest percentages of 
leavers were officially terminated from school. The Information 
concerning last enrolled grade and last enrolment date is shown in 
Table 10. 

An analysis of the data displayed 1n Table 11 shows the following 
trends : 

(1) The majority of leavers from the American Indian/Alaskan 
Hatlve. Asian/Pad f1c Islander, Hispanic and White ethnic 
groups lived with both parents. However, a Ivfghsr percentage 
of Black leavers lived with their mothers rather than with 
both parents. 
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Table 10 

Leaver Swple by Ethnicity 
( Sour! zed Across Last Enrolled grade and Last Enrollment Date) 



Item 



American Indian 
Alaskan Native 

H t 



Asian/Pac, 
Islander 

H t 



Black Hispanic White 
(H * 94) (H * 167) [H » 96) 

H X H X H X 



Last Enrollment Grade 






















10th 


1 


20.0 


1 


12.5 


24 


25.5 


72 


43.1 


20 


20.8 


11th 


3 


60.0 


3 


37.5 


33 


35.1 


53 


31.7 


33 


34.4 


12th 


1 


20.0 


4 


50.0 


37 


39.4 


42 


25.1 


43 


44.8 


Total 


5 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


94 


100.0 


167 


100.0 


96 


100.0 


Last Enrollment Date 






















(Academic Year 1983-84} 




















1963 - September 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


5.3 


3 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


1983 - October 


0 


0.0 


1 


12.5 


10 


10.7 


21 


12.6 


2 


2.1 


1983 * November 


0 


0.0 


1 


12.5 


6 


6.4 


20 


12.0 


6 


6.3 


1983 - December 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.1 


12 


7.2 


8 


8.3 


1984 - January 


1 


20.0 


3 


37.5 


13 


13.8 


34 


20.3 


23 


24.0 


1984 - February 


2 


40.0 


1 


12.5 


15 


16.0 


10 


6.0 


16 


16.7 


1984 - March 


1 


20.0 


1 


12.5 


14 


14.9 


17 


10.2 


11 


11.5 


1984 - April 


0 


0.0 


0 


CO 


7 


7.4 


14 


8.4 


8 


8.3 


1984 - May 


1 


20.0 


1 


12.5 


15 


16.0 


24 


14.4 


12 


12.5 


1984 - June 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


7 


7.4 


12 


7.2 


10 


10.4 


Total 


5 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


94 


100.0 


167 


100.0 


96 


100.0 
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Tibia 11 



Leaver Saaple by Ethnicity 
(Seeanrized Across Resident Adalt, Level of 
Parent Edccatioa and tbaber of Siblings) 



tte« 



American Indian 
Alaskan Native 

fiTTX 



r 



AsUn/Pac. 
Is lander 



Black Hispanic White 



Resident Adult for 
Leaver 

Both parents 

Mother 

Father 

Grandparents) 
Other 

Total 
Parent Education 

Father: 
K-12 years 
13-16 years 
17-18 years 
19-20 years 

Total 

Mother: 
k-12 years 
13-16 years 
17-18 years 
19-20 years 

Total 

Humber of Sibling s 

0 

1- 2 

3- 4 

5- 6 

7- 8 

9-10 
11-12 
13-14 

..Total 



2 


50.0 


6 


75.0 


34 


36.2 


84 


50.9 


37 


39.4 


2 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


42 


44.7 


51 


30.9 


40 


42.6 


0 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


5.3 


2 


1.2 


7 


7.4 


0 


0.0 • 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.1 


4 


2.4 


2 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


25.0 


11 


11.7 


24 


14.5 


8 


8.5 


A 


100 0 


o 
o 


100 0 




1UU*U 




i on n 




100 0 

4 MM • M 


3 


inn n 

4 VV*u 


5 


62.5 


65 


84.4 


122 


99.2 


45 


64.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


37.5 


10 


13.0 


1 


0.8 


21 


30.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.6 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.9 


3 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


77 


100.0 


123 


100.0 


70 


100.0 


4 


100.0 


5 


62.5 


83 


88.3 


155 


99.4 


57 


64.8 


0 


0.0 


3 


37.5 


11 


11.7 


1 


0.6 


28 


31.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.(5 


3 


3.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


94 


100.0 


156 


100.0 


88 


100.0 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.3 




75.0 


5 


62.5 


31 


35.2 


46 


28.8 


49 


57.6 




25.0 


2 


25.0 


29 


33.0 


54 


33.7 


23 


27.1 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


15 


17.1 


39 


24.3 


5 


5.9 


1 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


8 


9.1 


14 


8.8 


5 


5.9 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


3.4 


4 


2.5 


1 


1.2 




0.0 


1 


12.5 


1 


1.1 


2 


1.3 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.1 


1 


0.6 


0 


0.0 




100.0 


8 


100.0 


88 


100.0 


160 


100.0 


85 


100.0 
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(2) Three ethnic groups recorded high percentages Indicating from zero 
to four siblings (American Indian/Alaskan Native, 90. OS; 
Asian/Pacific Islander, 87.5%; and Anglo, 84. 7S). The remaining 
two groups, EPack and Hispanic, reported having as few as one 
sibling to as many as 14 siblings. For these two groups, there 
was also a considerable spread in the pattern connecting the 
number of sibi ings. 

E thnicity-by*»Gender Descriptors. When this sample of leavers 
is examined by ethnicity and by gender, several findings are worth 
noti ng. 

(1) For all five ethnic groups, regardless of sex, the majority of 
leavers were 17, 18 or 19 year-olds (Table 12). 

(2) Only the Hispanic group tended to have the largest percentage 
of leavers* male (43. 7S) and female (42.52), leave school 
during the 10th grade (Table 13). 

(3) For all five ethnic groups, regardless of sex, the greatest number 
left officially from January through March, and in Hay (Table 13). 

(4) The majority of subjects from all five ethnic groups tended to 
live with both parents or with their mothers (Table 14). 

(5) In comparison with the four other ethnic groups, both male and 
female White subjects reported having parents with the greatest 
amount of formal education (Table 14). 




Hore Than 805 of American Indian/Alaskan Native, Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and White leavers reported having between zero to foor 
siblings. Only Black and Hispanic leayers did not display this 
pattern. Of Black males, 375 had from 5 to 14 siblings and 24. 3S 
of Black females had from 5 to 14 siblings. The 5 to 14 range of 
siblings was true for 33.7% of the Hispanic males and 41. 6% of the 
Hispanic fesales. 




Titrie 12 

Leaver Sncple by EthMcfty a»d Gen&er 
(Suurized Across Blrthdite) 



American Indian 
Alaskan Native 

h 



Item 



"SaTe 
H % 



emaTe 
H t 



As1an/Pac. 
Islander Slack 
JjLiil (H - 94) 

Kale Female Hale Female 
N2NXNXNS 



Hale 
H t 



Hispanic 
|p_167l 



Female 
h t 



Haie 
N t 



White 
(H « 96) 

Female 



Birthdate 



196) 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


00.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


1962 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


00.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1963 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


00.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.2 


1 


1.2 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


1964 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


00. o 


2 


3<6 


2 


5.3 


7 


8.0 


2 


2.5 


7 


12.1 


2 


5.2 


1965 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


60.0 


1 


33.3 


22 


39.2 


13 


34.2 


33 


38.0 


33 


41.2 


10 


17.3 


8 


21.1 


1966 


i 


33 • 3 


1 


50.0 


2 


40.0 


1 


33.3 


20 


35.7 


12 


31.6 


27 


31.0 


20 


25.0 


25 


43.1 


17 


44.7 


1967 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


10 


17.9 


7 


18.4 


13 


14.9 


15 


18.8 


13 


22.4 


8 


21.1 


1968 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.6 


4 


10.5 


6 


6.9 


9 


11.3 


1 


1.7 


3 


7.9 


Tital 


3 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


5 100.0 


3 


100.0 


56 100. 0 


38 


100.0 


87 


100.0 


80 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


38 


100.0 



41 



42 
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Leaver Sauple by Etbrldty «nd Sender 
Hzed Across Ust Enrolled Grade end Ust Enrollment Date) 



American Indian 
Alaskan Native 

Hale 



Item 



N 



Female 
N X 



As1 an/Pac. 
lsl ande r 

(»■ 41 

Hale Female 
H I N I 



Black 
(N - 94) 
Hale Female 
N X N X 



Hispanic 
(N - 167) 
Hale Female 
H t H t 



White 
(N » 96) 

Hale 

N X 



Female 
H % 



Last Enrolled Pate 



10th 

1th 

12th 



0 0.0 
3 100.0 
0 0.0 



1 
0 
1 



50.0 
00.0 
50.0 



20.0 
20.0 
60.0 



0 
2 
1 



00.0 
66.7 
33.3 



14 

21 
21 



2b .0 
37.5 
37,5 



10 
12 
16 



26.3 
31.6 
42.1 



38 
27 
22 



43.7 
31.0 
25.3 



34 

26 
20 



42.5 
32.5 
25.0 



11 

21 

26 



19.0 
36.2 
44.8 



9 23.7 
12 31.6 
17 44.7 



Total 



3 100.0 2 100.0 5 100.0 3 100.0 56 100.0 38 100.0 87 100.0 80 100.0 58 100.0 38 100.0 



last Enrollment Date 
(Academic Year 1983-84) 



1983 
1983 
1983 
1983 
1984 
1984 
1984 
1984 
1984 
1984 



September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Hay 

June 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
33.3 
66.7 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

50.0 
0.0 

50.0 
0.0 



0 

1 

0 

2 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 



0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 5 13.2 1 1.1 3 3.7 0 0.0 



0.0 
20.0 
0.0 
40.0 
20.0 
20.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 



33.3 
0.0 
0.0 

33.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

33.3 
0.0 



8 
5 
1 
11 
7 

10 

3 
8 
3 



14.3 
8.9 
1.9 
19.6 
12.5 
17.9 
5.3 
14.3 
S.'i 



5.3 
2.6 
2.6 
5.3 
21.1 
10.5 
10.5 
18.4 
10.5 



12 
10 
9 
15 
6 
9 
7 

12 
6 



13.8 
11.5 
10.4 
17.2 

6.9 
10.4 

8.0 
13.8 

6.9 



9 

10 

3 

19 
4 

8 
7 

12 
5 



11.2 
12.5 

3.7 
23.8 

S.O 
10.0 

8.8 
15.0 

6.3 



2 
3 
4 
11 
13 
7 
4 
9 
5 



3.4 
5.2 
6.9 
19.0 
22.4 
12.1 
6.9 
15.5 
8.6 



0 
3 
4 

12 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 



0.0 
0.0 
7.9 
10.5 
31.6 
7.9 
10.5 
10.5 
7.9 
13.2 



Total 



3 100.0 2 100.0 5 100.6 3 100.0 56 100.0 38 300.0 37 100.0 80 100.0 58 100.0 38 100.0 
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Table 14 

Leaver Saaple by E thai city and Geader 
(Swaurlzed Across Resldeat Adult, Level of Pareat Edecatloa aad Kwber of Siblings) 





American 


Indian 




As1an/Pac. 




























Alaskan Natl ve 




Islander 




81ack 






Hispanic 




White 








(N- 


5) 






(H * 






[H - 


94) 






167) 






96) 






Kale 


Female 


Kale 


Female 


Hale 


Female 


Kale 


Female 


Hale 


Female 


Item 


N 


# 


ii 

n 


* 


1| 

n 


* 


n 


* 


n 


* 

* 


u 
tt 


* 


M 
11 


at 

* 


u 

n 


* 


n 


* 


u 
Ft 


* 


Resident Adult For 








































Leaver 










































Both parents 


1 


50.0 


l 


50.0 


4 


80.0 


2 


66.7 


18 


32.1 


16 


42.1 


43 


50.0 


41 


51.9 


22 


39.3 


15 


39.5 


Mother 


1 


50.0 


l 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


24 


42.9 


18 


47.4 


28 


32.6 


'23 


29.1 


25 


44.6 


15 


39.5 


Father 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


7.1 


1 


2.6 


2 


2.3 


0 


0.0 


5 


8.9 


2 


5.3 


Grandparent (s) 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.8 


1 


2.6 


3 


3.5 


1 


1.3 


1 


1.8 


1 


2.6 


Other 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


33.3 


9 


16.1 


2 


5.3 


10 


11.6 


14 


17.7 


3 


5.4 


5 


13.2 


Total 


2 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


56 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


86 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


56 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


Parent Education 










































Father: 










































IM2 years 


2 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


4 


80.0 


1 


33.3 


37 


82.2 


28 


87.5 


65 


100.0 


57 


9B.3 


26 


63.4 


19 


65.5 


13*16 years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


2 


66.7 


6 


13.3 


4 


12.5 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.7 


12 


29.3 


9 


31.0 


17-18 years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


4.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


4.9 


0 


0.0 


19-20 years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.4 


1 


3.4 


Total 


2 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


45 


100.0 


32 


100.0 


65 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


Mother: 










































IM2 years 


2 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


4 


80.0 


1 


33.3 


50 


89.3 


33 


86.8 


80 


98.3 


75 


100.0 


33 


63.5 


24 


66.7 


13-16 years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


2 


66.7 


6 


10.7 


5 


13.2 


1 


1.2 


0 


0.0 


16 


30.8 


12 


33.3 


17-18 years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.8 


0 


0.0 


19-20 years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Total 


2 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


56 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


81 


100.0 


75 


100.0 


52 


100.0 


36 


100.0 



I 
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Table M (Continued) 

Leaver Saiiple by Ethatctty awl fender 
(Suaaurtzed Across testdeat Adult, Level of rareiit Education aa<S Hixtber of Siblings) 





taerf can 


Ind1 an 




A$1an/Pac. 




























Alaskan Native 




Islander 




Black 






Hispanic 






White 








(H » ! 






(N» 


8) 






C 


« 94) 




(N * 


1671 




(N « 


96) 






Kale 


Femaie 


Hale 


Female 


Hale 


Female 


Hale 


Female 


Hale 


Female 


I tee 


N 


X 


N t 


N 


X 


N 


t 


N 


t 


N 


S 


N 


t 


N 


X 


N 


% 


K 


X 


Number of Siblings 






































0 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


66.7 


0 


o.o 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.7 


1- 2 


1 


so.o 


2 100.0 


3 


60.0 


2 


33.3 


20 


39.2 


11 


29.7 


24 


28.9 


22 


28.6 


30 


60.0 


19 


54.3 


3- 4 


1 


so.o 


0 0.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


0.0 


12 


23. S 


17 


46.0 


31 


37.4 


23 


29.8 


14 


28.0 


9 


25.7 


5- 6 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


11 


21.6 


4 


10.8 


20 


24.1 


19 


24.7 


3 


6.0 


2 


5.7 


7- 8 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


S 


9.8 


3 


8.1 


S 


6.0 


9 


11.7 


3 


6.0 


2 


5.7 


9-10 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.9 


1 


2.7 


2 


2.4 


2 


2.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


11-12 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.7 


1 


1.2 


1 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


13- 14 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Total 


2 


100.0 


2 100.0 


S 


100.0 


3 100.0 


SI 


100.0 


37 


100.0 


83 100.0 


77 100.0 


SO 


100.0 


35 


100.0 
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CHAPTER ni 
Ifcttafology 

Presented In this section of the report 1s the methodology used to 
Investigate the early school leavers. Described first 1s the research staff 
responsible for conducting the various phases of the study. Next. 1s 
a step-by-step description of the procedure and data collection Instruments 
designed to obtain information from the student participants. 

Research Staff 

Eight Pupil Services and Attendance (PSA) workers and eight relief clerks 
served as the research staff for this Investigation. The l rSA personnel 
selected by the Director of Student Adjustment Services, were all full-time 
district employees during the regular academic year. On the other hand, the 
the eight relief clerks were hired by the District specifically for this 
study, although some had previously been part-time employees of the 
District. Included in the PSA and relief clerk groups were persons who 
spoke both English and Spanish. 

The entire research staff participated in a 10-day training series designed 
to familiarize them with the study's purposes, design, implementation, data 
collection, and data preparation stages. In addition, because the training 
was both didactic (i.e.* focused on specific content areas) and 
experiential, the staff members were required to perform certain behaviors 
and activities designed to (a) expose them to their assigned tasks; (b) 
provide them with hands-on experience in completing the data collection 
instruments; (c) teach them the skills of interpersonal Interviewing; 
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and; (d) establish procedures for the reporting and synthesizing of data 
gathered during the Implementation of the study. 

Procedure 

The actual Investigation consisted of four phases* each conceived to {a} 
employ the relief clerics and PSA counselors; (b) matte use of certain school 
resource data for contacting students, e.g.* school cumulative files* 
emergency cards* registration cards; (c) specify particular leaver-staff 
contact procedures far telephone Interviews and person-to-peison 
Interviews; and (d) utilize definite locations for the procurement of 
leaver data, by home visits or telephone calls. A detailed description of 
the procedures characterising each phase follows. 

Phase X. The relief clerU *nd PSA counselors worked together at each 
school site. The first responsibility of the clerks was to gather from 
available school sources* &.g.» cumulative files, all information needed to 
complete the early school leavers' Cumulative Record Supary^F o ms . (See 
Appendix 2.) The relief clerks' second responsibility was to telephone the 
homes of the early school leavers to schedule appointments for home 
Interviews. These Interviews were conducted by the PSA counselors. 

More specifically* the task of the relief clsrks at each school was to 
telephone SO randomly seleuteu early school leavers. The former students' 
names were $e T -cted from thc??e appearing on the District's Record 
of Transfe r forms. The telephone number, were obtained from available 
school records. During the telephone reacts, the relief clerks informed 
the leavers, or their parents or guardians, atout the purpose of the study. 
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the responses to be solicited from t*ie participants, the confidential 
Issues associated with the 3tudy, and the total time required to complete 
the Interview. Following this briefing, the relief clerks attempted to 
schedule a date and time for the PSA counselors to make home visits to those 
leavers volunteering to participate 1n the study. (See Appendix 3 for copy 
of "Agreement to be Interviewed by Counselor" form.) 

The relief clerks performed all of their duties at the 12 target high 
schools between the hours of 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. The counselors conducted 
their leaver interviews during bot*~ day and night hours, depending on the 
availability of the early school leavers. 

In suiroary, during Phase 1 the relief clerks scheduled leaver Interviews for 
the PSA counselors; contacts were made with the early school leavers using 
available school records; the Interviews were designed to be person-to- 
person (i.e., PSA counselor and leaver); and, the leavers 1 homes were the 
location sites for the scheduled interviews. 

Phase 2. During this phase the PSA counselors completed all of the tasks 
that the relief clerks accomplished durin: Phase 1. That is, the PSA staff 
selected leavers from the Record of Transfer forms, and using available 
telephone numbers, made appointments for their (the PSA counselors) home 
interviews. As the counselors telephoned leavers to schedule appointments, 
the relief clerks continued to gather information needed to complete the 
Cumulative Record Data Summary forms. Hence, it was the duty of the PSA 
counselors to schedule leaver Interviews and the duty of the relief clerks 
to gather pertinent leaver demographic Information. The primary source 
from which leaver contacts were made continued to be telephone numbers 
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obtained from available school records! the Interviews continued to be 
person-to-person; and the location for the interviews remained at the home 
of the leavers. 



Phase 3. This phase was characterized by the presence of or*ly one 
staffing group, the PSA counselors. The relief clerks no longer worked on 
any aspect of the project. The services of the relief clerks were 
terminated at the conclusion of Phase 2. 

During this phase the PSA counselors completed three tasks: First, to 
telephone the leavers using available school records; second, to give the 
briefing previously described to leavers or their parents/ guardians; and. 
third* to conduct leaver interviews by telephone. 

The distinguishing feature of Phase 3* was that leaver-staff contact 
occurred by telephone communication rather than by person-to-person 
conta ts. 

Phase 4. Once again only the PSA counselors were involved with the 
project. It was during this phase that the Record of Transfer forms were 
no longer used as the primary source for contacting leavers. Instead, the 
counselors obtained addresses from whatever sources were available. They 
then attempted to locate the early school leavers with a personal visit to 
the home or the neighborhood where the leaver was thought to reside. Once 
contact was made, the interviews were usually completed 1n the leavers 1 
homes. 
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To recap1tuUte> in Phase 4, the PSA counselors alone Implemented the study. 
What 1s significant about this phase 1s that the PSA counselors used the 
available addresses only as a starting ooint for locating leavers. In some 
cases* the addresses led only to a particular neighborhood. The PSA 
counselors then took the initiaclv* to make the necessary Inquiries and to 
use whatever Information they could gather to facilitate locating the early 
school leavers. 

Instruments 

Several instruments were developed for use in this study. The first, the 
Cumulative Record Data Summary form, was designed to obtain demographic 
Information about the early school leavers. This form solicited from the 
respondent Information such as residence* blrthdate. ethnicity, grade 
placement when leaving high school, and the month of the academic year last 
attended. A second instrument, the Student Interview , # was developed to 
gather Information about the leavers' (a) dropout history, (b) reasons for 
leaving high school, (c) feelings about various aspects of the high school 
experience* (d) past and present activities, (e) academic and general future 
plans, (f) reflections about their high schools, and (g) recommendations for 
the improvement of high schools. (See Appendix 3 for copy of Student 
I nterview .) A third instrument was the Completion Check Sheet on which 
leavers 1 appointments were noted, as well as other Indicators that a case 
was completed. (Copy of Completion Check Sheet is presented in Appendix 
5.) Lastly, there was an informal consent form developed. In addition to 
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these Instruments, th* relief clerks and PSA counselors developed a daily 
telephone log to monitor home calls and a summary telephone loc sheet to 
report the number of calls made dally* what percentage of calls resulted 
in leaver appointments* the number of contacts made to reach a particular 
leaver before the finallzatlon of an appointment* and other miscellaneous 
coontents regarding the telephone conversation with leavers and their 
parents or guardians* 
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CHAPTER 0 

JBML7SXS OF xKFORKATKM 

This chapter desc Jbes the results obtained from the 374 early school 
leavers who served as the basis for this Investigation. The discussion of 
the results Is organized Into seven sections. Each represents the foci used 
to gather knowledge about the early school leavers. Specifically* the seven 
foci concerning the early school leavers were: 

1. report of dropout history 

2. reasons for leaving high school 

3* feelings about various aspects of high school 
experience 

4. activities (past and present) 

5. future plans {academic and general) 

6. reflections about their high schools 

7. recommendations for improvement of high schools 

Report of Qropout History 

In order to obtain perceptions regarding their dropout history* the early 
leavers were requested to provide (a) the last grade they attended at their 
respective high schools* (b) the portion of the academic year completed* 
i.e.* complete or partial year* and (c) the month and year of their last 
attendance date. 

The data presented in Table 15 indicate a slight trend among the total 
sample of school leavers. As the students moved through grades 10* 11* and 
12* the dropout rate increased. 
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Table 15 



List Enrolled Gride end List Enrol lawnt Date 
Reported by Total Letter Staple 



Leaver 



I ten 



last Enrolled Srade 



10th 
Uth 
12th 



186 
117 
145 



28.8 
31. 8 
39.4 



Total 



368 



108.8 



last Enrollnent Date 
{Academe Year 19&-84) 



1933 - 


Septeaber 


22 


6.1 


1983 - 


October 


22 


6.1 


1983 - 


November 


48 


13.1 


1983 - 


December 


36 


9.8 


1984 - 


January 


60 


16.4 


1984 - 


February 


50 


13,6 


1984 - 


March 


29 


7.9 


1984 - 


April 


36 


9.8 


1984 - 


May 


32 


8.7 


1984 - 


Oune 


31 


8.5 


Total 




366 


188.8 



Note. Data taken from leaver Interviews. 
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Another finding showed that very few of the early school leavers completed 
full academic years and then dropped out or just did not return to school. 
Rather, the almost universal behavior was completion of only a portion of 
the academic year, since 99. 2S of the leavers (N* 342) reported that their 
exit was made during the time they were enrolled and attending school. From 
the data shown 1n Table 15* 1t 1s again clear that the early school leavers' 
left school in greatest numbers during the early months of the calendar 
year. January (16. 4J) and February (13. 6S) were the most active months* 
however. November (13.lt) was close behind. 

The District's records showing when students were last enrolled (Table 4) 
and the leavers' report of date last enrolled (Table 15) are not consistent. 
However, this discrepancy occurs because the leaver knew when he or she 
actually left school, while the Oistrict continued to carry the student 
until there was some verification that the student had actually left school. 

Reasons for Leaving High School 

As previously mentioned, the interviews were designed to provide both a 
quantitative and qualitative description of early school leavers. The 
responses were analyzed by (a) calculating the number and percentage for the 
yes-no and agree-disagree items. ) summarizing all responses to the open- 
ended items, and (c) recording whatever comments were made. The data 
presented in Table 16 summarize the responses of the early school leavers 
who were Interviewed. In general, the leavers' responses to the items 1n 
this section Indicated that they rejected a greater number of the reasons 
given for leaving (i.e.. higher percentages of "no* 1 responses) than 
accepted them (1.e+» low percentages of "yes 1 * responses). The percentages 
of "no* responses ranged from a high of 98.4% to a low of 60.156; the "yes" 
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Tibia 16 



Keisons SI vcr by leaver Staple 
far Leaving School Early 



Response 

Yes No 
Reasons R * H * 



Transportation 


37 


10.0 


334 


90.0 


Poor Srades 


148 


39.9 


223 


60.1 


Marriage 


10 


2.7 


358 


97.3 


Financial Difficulties 


78 


21.0 


293 


79.0 


Teacher Problems 


90 


24.3 


280 


75.7 


Health 


53 


14.3 


318 


85.7 


Suspension or Expulsion 


42 


11.3 


329 


88.7 


Students at the School 


74 


20.0 


296 


30.0 


Hostile School 


41 


11.1 


329 


88.9 


F<w11y Reasons 


14S 


39.1 


226 


60.9 


School Behavior 


62 


16.8 


308 


83.2 


18 years or older 


123 


33.2 


247 


66.8 


Juvenile Court Placement 


6 


1.6 


364 


98.4 


WOrtc Responsibilities 


110 


29.8 


259 


70.2 


Other 


30 


22.6 


103 


77.4 
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responses from 39.9% to 1.6?. It would, thus, appear that the early school 
leavers are clearer about the reasons that were not Important in their 
decision to leave scnool. 

When the specific Items are examined, it is obvious that (a) poor grades 
(35.9%). (b) family reasons (39.1%). (c) 18 years or more ',33. 2%). (d) work 
responsibilities (29.8%). and (e) teacher problems (24.3%) were the most 
popular reasons for deciding to leave school before graduating. In 
contrast, (a) juvenile court placement (98.4%). (b) marriage (97.3%). (c) 
transportation (90.0%). and (d) hostile school (88.9%) were most often cited 
as "no" responses, not important in deciding to leave. 

Comments were recorded by the interviewers when leavers' were directly 
asked. "Why did you leave high school before graduating?" The Information 
obtained during these one-to-one contacts confirmed the quantitative data 
presented in Table .6 and* at the same time* provided a qualitative 
dimension that substantially strengthened the knowledge about why students 
leave school before graduating. The leavers' open-ended comments were 
primarily related to school. By far. the most frequently cited reason was 
that the leavers felt school was boring. The second most cited reason was 
that the leavers were behind on credits, and therefore could not graduate. 

School related problems that wtre frequently mentioned by the early school 
leavers dealt with teacher problems ("Teacher graded unfairly. Gave me C's 
and D's. I did my work. Members of sports teams got higher grades with the 
work* n h matter of truancy and lack of attendance ("Left to go to Mexico to 
get away from problems — school, girlfriend, gang. home"), and removal 
because being over 18 years old ("Mrs. teacher in Attendance Office, 
said I couldn't go back to school another semester because I was 19"). 
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The leavers' reasons for early school departure were not con-fned to 
acadsaic matters. The most frequently mentioned reason for leaving school 
before graduation, school related and otherwise, involved work 
responsibilities. Illustrative of this point 1s the comment one leaver 
offered: "I must work to support my kid." Two other personal reasons were 
also frequently mentioned — home responsibilities and pregnancy/baby care. 
Examples are* "I must work to help support my family" and "Girlfriend had a 
baby and I had to get a job.' 

Other reasons given to the open-ended question, "Why did you leave high 
school before graduation?" Include kicked out, sick, couldn't communicate 
witrt counselors, and discipline problem. 

As previously noted, an important fbcus of this study was to ascertain "why" 
early school leavers exit prematurely. While the original analysis looked 
at this issue for the total sample, Information was also needed as 1t 
relates to ethnicity and gender. (For the American Indian/Alaskan Native 
and Asian/Pacific Islander groups caution must be taken with the findings 
because of the very small numbers.) These summary data are presented in 
Table X7. It 1s interesting to note that, across all five ethnic groups, 1t 
was (a) poor grades, (b) family reasons, (c) 13 years or more, and (d) work 
responsibilities that most often emerged as reasons for leaving school 
early. The number one reasons, i.e., the reason having the highest 
Percentage, for each ethnic group follows: 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



Ethnic Group 



dumber One Reason 
Poor grades (100. OX) 



Asian/Pacific 
Isl ander 



Poor grades (52.55) 
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Uat*r Staplt Iteisuts for Utvtftg Scteal bjr Gender awd EttatcHy 

(R * 370) 



taerfcan IraMin/AUskin Hat We Asf an/Pacific Is Under 



DMSAns for Lmv intt 

School 




Hale (H • 
Yes 


3) 
No 




Female IH - 2) 

Ves Ho 


Total 
X 




Male (H - 
Ves 


5) 
No 


resale (N ■ 
ves 


i 3) 
Ho 


Total 
X 


r 


t 


n 


% 


N 


t 


N 


* 


Ves 


No 


ll 


i 


K 




H 


t 


N 




Ves 


No 


Transportation probleau 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


1 


20.0 


4 


BO.O 


0 


0.0 


3 


100.0 


12. 5 


67.5 


Poor grides 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


66.7 


33.3 


1 


20.0 


4 


60. 0 


2 


66.7 


1 


33. i 


62. 5 


37.5 


Karri age 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


100. 0 


0 


0.0 


S 


100.0 


r> 


0.0 


3 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Financial difficulties 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


2 


40.0 


3 


60.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100.0 


2S.0 


7S.0 


Teach*r problems 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


O.d 


100.0 


1 


20.0 


4 


80.0 


z 


66.7 


1 


33.3 


31 .5 


62.5 


Health 


0 


0.0 


2 


109.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


S 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Suspension 


1 


50.0 


1 


so.o 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


33.3 


66.7 


2 


40.0 


3 


60.0 


1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


37. S 


62.5 


Students at the school 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


S 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1* 
«f 


100.0 


0.G 


IO0.0 


Hostile school 


1 


so.o 


1 


so.o 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


33.3 


66.7 


1 


20.0 


4 


80.0 


1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


25.0 


7S.0 


Faulty reasons 


1 


so.o 


1 


so.o 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


66.7 


33.3 


2 


40.0 


3 


60.0 


2 


66.7 


1 


33.3 


SO.O 


SO.O 


School behavior 


1 


so.o 


1 


so.o 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


fiS.7 


33.3 


1 


20.0 


4 


60.0 


2 


66.7 


1 


33.3 


37.5 


62.5 


16 years or More 


1 


SO.O 


1 


so.o 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


31.3 


66.7 


3 


60.0 


2 


40.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


loo .a 


37.5 


62.5 


Juvenile court placement 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


U.O 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


S 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Work responsibilities 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


3 


6w.O 


2 


40.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 o 


37.5 


62.5 
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Tibtc 17 (CoattMcd) 
tetwr S»?U tewoM for Uc»1t|^Schoo1 hr 6e»der aa4 EUaletty 



filoclc Hispanic 







Halt (K » 


56) 


fouie (H > 


38) 


Total 




Hals IN • 


87J 


t 


eaale U 


rr 




Total 


Seasons for Leaving 




Ves 




No 




Ves 




*1 




t 




Ves 




No 




Ves 




No 


% 




School 


r 


"Tt 


r 


1 i 


r 


i 


H 




Ves - 


Ho 


IT 


* 


r 


1 i 


N 


■" * 


r 


9 

* 


Ves 


Ho 


Transportation problems 


3 


5.6 


51 


94.4 


3 


7.9 


35 


92.1 


6.5 


93.5 


10 


11.8 


75 


88.2 


6 


7.6 


73 


92.4 


9.8 


90.2 


poor grides 


It 


20.4 


43 


79.6 


14 


36.8 


24 


63.2 


27.2 


72.8 


40 


47.1 


45 


62.9 


36 


45.6 


43 


54.4 


46.3 


53.7 


Harrlage 


0 


0.0 


54 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


38 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


4 


4.7 


81 


95*3 


6 


7.8 


71 


92.2 


6.2 


93.8 


Financial difficulties 


10 


18.5 


44 


81 .5 


5 


13.2 


33 


86.8 


16.3 


83.7 


26 


30.6 


59 


69.4 


19 


24.1 


60 


75.9 


27.4 


72.6 


Teacher problems 


13 


24.1 


41 


75.9 


14 


36.8 


24 


63.2 


29.4 


70.6 


17 


20.0 


68 


80.0 


10 


12.8 


68 


87.2 


16.6 


83.4 


Health ' 


3 


5.6 


51 


94.4 


6 


15.8 


32 


84.2 


9.8 


90.2 


13 


15.3 


72 


84.7 


18 


22.8 


61 


77.2 


18.9 


81.1 


Suspension 


a 


14.2 


46 


85.2 


3 


9.9 


35 


92.1 


12.0 


aa.o 


13 


15.3 


72 


84.7 


3 


3.8 


76 


96.2 


9.8 


90.2 


Students at the school 


9 


16.7 


45 


as. 3 


a 


21.1 


38 


78.9 


18.5 


81. s 


21 


24.7 


64 


75.3 


12 


15.2 


67 


84.8 


20.1 


79.9 


Hostile school 


7 


13.2 


46 


ae. a 


7 


18.4 


31 


81.6 


15.4 


6*,. 6 


5 


5.9 


80 


94.1 


5 


6.3 


74 


93.7 


6.1 


93.9 


fanily reasons 


22 


40.1 


32 


59.2 


13 


34.2 


25 


65.8 


38.0 


62.0 


31 


36.5 


54 


63.5 


40 


50.6 


39 


49.4 


43.3 


50.7 


School behavior 


a 


14 .a 


46 


85.2 


11 


29. a 


27 


n.o 


20.7 


79.3 


16 


21.1 


67 


78.8 


4 


5.1 


70 


94.9 


13.5 


86.5 


18 years or more 


14 


26.4 


39 


73.6 


14 


36.8 


24 


63.2 


30.8 


69.2 


39 


45.9 


46 


54.1 


20 


25.3 


59 


74.7 


36.0 


64.0 


Juvenile court placement 


3 


5.7 


50 


94.3 


0 


0.0 


38 


1GO.0 


3.3 


96.7 


1 


1.2 


84 


98.2 


1 


1.3 


78 


78.7 


1.2 


98.8 


Work responsibilities 


13 


24.5 


40 


75.5 


a 


21.1 


3ft 


78.9 


23.1 


76.9 


38 


44.7 


42 


55.3 


19 


24.1 


60 


75.9 


34.6 


65.2 
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Table 1? (Cwrtfaaed) 

Le««er Staple Beasnas for Leaving School by Sender and Ethnicity 

{■ - 370) 



White 







hale (k - 


$8) 


Penal e 


(« - 


38) 


Total 


Reasons for Leavlno 




Yes 












No 




* 


School 


H 


i 


U 


*i 


H 




H 


i 


Yes 


No 


Transportation problems 


7 


12.1 


51 


87.9 


5 


13.5 


32 


86.5 


12.6 


87.4 


Poor grades 


27 




31 


53.4 


15 


40.5 


22 


59.5 


44.2 


55.8 


Harrlage 


0 


0.0 


58 


100.0 


0 


8.0 


36 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Financial difficulties 


8 


13.8 


50 


86.2 


7 


18.9 


30 


80.1 


15.8 


84.2 


Teacher problems 


1? 


29.3 


41 


20.? 


13 


35.1 


24 


64.9 


31.6 


S8.4 


Health 


8 


13.8 


50 


86.2 


4 


10.8 


33 


89.2 


12.6 


87.3 


Suspension 


7 


12.1 


51 


87.9 


4 


10.8 


33 


89.2 


11.6 


88,4 


Students at the school 


10 


17.2 


48 


82.8 


12 


32.4 




67.6 


23.2 


76.8 


Hostile school 


7 


12.1 


51 


87.9 


7 


18.9 


30 


81.1 


14.7 


85.3 


Fanlly reasons 


15 


25.7 


43 


74.1 


13 


35.1 


24 


64.9 


29.5 


70.5 


School behavior 


11 


19.0 


47 


81 .0 


4 


10.8 


33 


89.2 


15.8 


64.2 


18 years or eore 


19 


32.8 


39 


67.2 


10 


27.0 


27 


73.0 


30.5 


69.5 


Juvenile court placement 


0 


0.0 


58 


100,0 


0 


0.0 


37 


100. 0 


0.0 


100.0 


Work responsibilities 


16 


28.1 


41 


71.9 


9 


24.3 


28 


75.7 


26.6 


73.4 
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Slack 



ramily reasons (38. OS) 



White 



Hl&panic 



Poor grades [46.3%) 
Poor grades (43.35) 



Th«r* «as also soae Interest in ascertaining whether within each ethnic 
group* differences zxlzt between the two sexes with regard to the reasons 
for leaving school early. Notable differences were: 

Poor Grades: 

1. American Indian/Alaskan Native - male (100%) — female (0.01) 

2. Asian/Pacific Islander - female (66.7%) — male (20. OS) 
Family Reasons: 

1. Asian/Pacific Islander — female (66.75) — male (40.0%) 

2. Hispanic - female (50.6%) — male (36.5%) 
School Behavior: 

1. Asian/Pacific Islander - female (66.7%) — 'male (20.05) 

2. Hispanic - male (21.15) female (5.1ST 
Work Responsibilities: 

Hispanic - male (44.7%) - female (24.15) 

Feelings about Aspects of High School Experience 

A procedure employing Utert-type self-report Items was used to determine 
the early school leavers' feelings about their school experiences and their 
educational values. Consonant with Llkert-type Inventories* the statements 
were presented in both positive and negative forms. 

Presented in Table 13 are the early leavers 1 responses according to the 
degree of agreement/disagreement registered for 12 statements. An analysis 
of this table Indicates that* In general* the leavers In this sample held 
extremely positive attitudes about learning, education* and the high school 
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Table 18 



law Staple's Feelings Abort School 
Sdml Experi e nce j and Edecatfoml taloes 



^ Responses 

Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Undecided Agree Agree 
Item NSHSNSHSN5 



My expectations about school 
were too high. 


23 


6.2 


201 54.2 


42 


11.3 


84 


22.6 


n 


5.7 


l felt lonely wnen l was in 
high school. 


67 


18.0 


221 59.2 


9 


2.4 


66 


17.7 


10 


2.7 


<rfe teachers at my high school 
were open to me* 


1 Q 


G 1 
3*1 


77 *>ft o 
f* 4U.0 








3/ • 0 


CI 


5 7 


I believe education plays a 
meaningful role in shaping 
ray lire. 




i .0 


10 AO 




0.4 




Of .4 


ft7 


97 1 

40 . *f 


If I wished to speak to my 
high school principal, I 

re 1 I COfflr OrXaD t e * n wi 
SO. 


22 


5.9 


114 30.6 


47 


12.6 


174 


46.8 


15- 


4.0 


I believed 1t was important to 

wu r k Tor gijyQ g raues in <i * yti 
school . 


0 


0.0 


15 4.0 


15 


4.0 


286 


77.1 


55 


14.8 


My high school encouraged; its 
students to be active In 
school affairs and activities. 


7 


1.9 


49 13.2 


33 


8.9 


254 


68.3 


29 


7.8 


I believe it was Important to 
graduate from high school and 
receive my high school diploma. 


2 


0.5 


15 4,0 


5 


1.3 


251 


67.5 


99 


26.6 


If I wanted to talk with my 
counselor, I was sure that the 
counselor would speak tfth me. 


11 


3.0 


44 11.8 


19 


5.1 


245 


65.9 


53 


14.2 


My interest in school was absent 
by the time I reached high 
school . 


43 


11.6 


188 50.7 


24 


6.5 


110 


29.6 


6 


1.6 


I believe learning is important. 


0 


0.0 


2 0.5 


1 


0.3 


271 


72.8 


98 


26.3 


I was smart enough and possessed 
the necessary abilities to 
graduate front high school. 


0 


0.0 


38 10.3 


36 


9.8 


216 


58.5 


79 


21.4 



51 

67 



diploma. Almost the entire sample (99.15) "agreed* or 'strongly agreed* 
with the Item, *I believe learning Is Important* while over 905 similarly 
rated: 

o "I believe education plays a meaningful role in ay life* (90.65) 

o *I believed It was Important to work for good grades in high 
school* (91.9%) 

o *I believe It was Important to graduate from high school and 
receive my higfi school diploma (94.15) 

Other statements elicited some response variance from the leavers. 

Two such Items were relatr to school personnel. For example, 1" 

response to tha statement, *The teachers at my high school were open to me/ 

there was 25.95 disagreement, 10.85 undecided, and 635 agreement among the 

early leavers sample. Likewise, the statement, *If I wished to speak to my 

high school principal, I felt comfortable In doing so," there were 36.5% 

•disagree* responses, 12.65 "undecided* responses, and 50.85 "agree" 

responses. There were also some leavers who believed their "expectations 

about school were too high* (28.35) and those who felt their "Interest in 

school was absent by the time they reached high school* (31.21). 

Another area of concern was the Issue of ethnicity and gende*" as related 
to school experiences and educational values. Several findings 1n Table 19 
are worth noting. First, there appeared to be a consistent pattern of 
agreement between the sexes for all ethnic groups except the Asian/Pacific 4 
Islander and Slack grcups. In general, the males 1n these groups tended to 
be more varied In their agree/disagree responses than were the females. For 
example, In response to the Item, *I felt lonely when l was in high school," 
1005 of the Asian/Pacific Islander femcles responded "disagree.* Yet, 205 
of the males from this grw p responded *strongly disagree," 205 "disagree,* 
405 "agree,* and 205 *strongly agree." This pattern held true for the 
Asian/Pacific Islander group for all 12 statements. Gender differences 
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Table 19 



Leavtr Sana's Feel tags About School Experience ml Educational Values 
by Ettatclty art Across tenter 
(H - 370) 



Items 



American Indian 
Alaskan Native 

Hals Female 



Asian/Pac. 
Islander 

Haie Fexiale 

rm 



Black 
{H * 94) 
Hale feeile 



Hfspanfc 
(N « 167) 
Hale female 



White 
{K » 96) 
Hale Penal e 



(H » 56) (H * 3B) (N " B7) (N * 80) (N * SB) (N * 3B) 

n — % — i — r h — r — i — r 11 — r — ti — r 



Hy expectations about school 
school were too high* 



Strongly Olsagree 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


11 


20.0 


5 


15.8 


1 


1.2 


1 


1.2 


3 


5.2 


0 


0,0 


Olsagree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


3 


100.0 


30 


54.6 


21 


55.3 


44 


52.4 


47 


5g.5 


31 


53.5 


19 


51.4 


Undecided 


1 


50,0 


0 


0.0 


3 


60.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.4 


1 


2.6 


11 


13.1 


9 


11.4 


10 


17.2 


4 


10.8 


Agree 


! 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


I 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


g 


16.4 


6 


15.8 


25 


29.7 


tg 


24.0 


10 


17.2 


10 


27.0 


Strongly Agree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.5 


4 


10.5 


3 


3.6 


3 


B.8 


4 


«.g 


4 


10. B 


Total 


2 


too.o 


1 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


55 


too.o 


38 


100.0 


84 


100.0 


7g 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


37 


100.0 


felt looely when { was 










































in high school. 










































Stro-: Olsagree 


1 


50.0 


1 


100.0 


I 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


15 


27.3 


It 


28. g 


It 


12.8 


g 


11.4 


15 


25.9 


3 


B.l 


Ofs*. . 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


3 


100.0 


35 


63.6 


18 


47.< 


54 


62.8 


46 


58.2 


32 


55.2 


26 


70.3 


Undeclaed 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.B 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.3 


3 


3.B 


2 


3.4 


0 


CO 


Agree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


40.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


7.3 


7 


18.4 


17 


tg.B 


IB 


22.8 


B 


13.8 


7 


18.9 


Strongly Agree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.3 


2 


2.3 


3 


3.B 


1 


1.7 


1 


2.7 


Total 


2 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


55 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


86 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


37 


100.0 



I 



63 



70 



Tlfelft I* (C0«t!EHM4) 

len^tr Stmplt'i Fertlags Abovt Sctoel fafwrtetcc tad S&icrtleaal Values 
fejr fttelclty *W Across Center 
(X * 370) 



Heas 



taerlcan Indt*n 
Alaskan Ratlve 



Hale 



r esale 



t 3 i n 



AsUrt/Pac. 
Islander 
<H » 8) 
Hale Foule 



HiTi 



BUck 



Fouls 



Hispanic 
1H ■ 1671 
"Bil« PeMle 



H*le Fecal « 



r i' 'i-y r 8 ; 1 T y s -r vi ' 



The teachers at ay high 
school pere open to at 

Strongly disagree 
Olsagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly Agree 

ToUl 



0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


7.3 


3 


6.1 


1 


1 2 


2 


2.6 


5 


8.6 


3 


8.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


CO 


0 


14.5 


10 


27.0 


14 


16.5 


16 


20.5 


10 


17.2 


14 


37.8 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


66./ 


2 


2.6 


5 


13.5 


10 


11.7 


10 


12.8 


7 


12.1 


2 


5.4 


1 


50.0 


1 


100.0 


2 


40.0 


1 


33.3 


37 


67.3 


19 


51.4 


55 


64.7 


45 


57.7 


32 


55.2 


16 


43.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


C 


6.0 


4 


7,t 


a 


0.0 


5 


5.9 


5 


6.4 


4 


6.9 


2 


5.4 


2 


133,0 


1 


100.0 


5 


100.0 




100.0 


55 


100.0 


37 


100.0 


85 


100.0 


78 


100.0 


58 


100,0 


37 


100.0 



7i 



believe education plays 
a meaningful role In 
shaping my life. 

Strongly Disagree 
Disagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly Agr^e 

Total 



0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.8 


O 


0.3 


1 


1.2 


1 


1,3 


1 


1.7 


1 


2.7 


i< 


cc 


0 


s.o 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


2 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.3 


4 


5.1 


8 


13,8 


2 


5.4 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


u 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


2 


3,6 


1 


2.6 


3 


3,5 


2 


2,5 


3 


5,2 


I 


2.7 




5C,ft 


0 


CO 


4 


80, 0 


3 


M»,0 


33 


60,0 


25 


65.8 


64 


75.3 


56 


70.9 


31 


53.5 


26 


70,3 


i 


50.0 


1 


to«,c 


I 


20.0 


0 


0,0 


!7 


30,9 


12 


31.6 


15 


17,7 


16 


20,2 


15 


25.8 


7 


IB, 9 


2 


100.0 


I 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


100,0 


55 


100.0 


38 


100.0 




100.0 


79 


100.0 


58 


100,0 


37 


100,0 



n , j 



UbU It (Coattnwfci) 

lecver Suple's Feel lags About Sctari Experience wi fttocitioul Values 
by EttarfcHy tad Across tender 
(N - 3/0) 



Items 



American Indian 
Alaskan Katlve 

HaTe 



Female 
(M ■ 2) 



"Hair 



Astan/Pac. 
Islander 
(H ■» 8) 



Female 

W 3 ! 



Slack 
<H « 94) 
Hale Feaale 
Qj « 56) jH ■ 33) 



KUpantc 
fH - 167) 
Hale FeaaTe" 



White 
(M « 96) 



^4 



Hale Female 
(N * SB) (M » 38) 

li — T — n — % 



If I wfshed to speafc to my 
school principal, 1 felt 
comfortable In dolntf so. 

Strongly Disagree 
Disagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly Agree 

Total 

I believed it was Important 
to work for good grades 
In high school. 



0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


2 


40.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.8 


4 


10.5 


3 


3.5 


3 


3.8 


5 


8.6 


4 


10.8 


1 


50.0 


! 


100.0 


2 


40.0 


2 


66.7 


8 


14.6 


9 


23.7 


24 


28.2 


22 


27.9 


21 


41.4 


16 


43.2 


1 


5C0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


10 


18.2 


8 


21.1 


8 


9.4 


8 


10.1 


8 


13.8 


4 


10.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


I 


20.0 


1 




35 


63.6 


13 


34.2 


46 


54.1 


44 


55.7 


17 


29.3 


13 


35.; 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


CO 


G 


0.0 


1 


1.8 


4 


10.5 


4 


4.7 


2 


2.5 


4 


6.9 


0 


0.0 


2 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


55 


100.0 


38 


100.fl 


% 


■00.0 


79 


100.0 


58 


10O.0 


37 


10O.0 



Strongly Disagree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


CO 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Otsagree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


1 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.4 


2 


2.5 


8 


13.8 


2 


5.6 


Undecided 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


I 


2.6 


3 


3.5 


1 


1.3 


3 


5.2 


5 


13.9 


Agree 


2 


10C.0 




103.0 


4 


80. d 


1 


33.7 


43 


78.2 


28 


73.7 


71 


83.5 


63 


79.7 


41 


70.7 


25 


6C4 


Strongly Agree 


0 


0.0 


b 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


11 


20.0 


9 


23.7 


9 


10.6 


13 


16.5 


6 


10.3 


4 


11.1 


Total 


2 


100.0 


1 


100. D 


5 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


55 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


85 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


36 


100.0 
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Table 19 <Co«Umc4) 

Umr Simple's feelings About ScbMi Experience awl Edacattoaat Values 
by Ethnicity and Across £*»der 



I ten 



toerfcan Indian 
Alaskan Hatlvn 

Halt FMiTe 



Ultnder 
Male Fetal e 



ttfspanfc 
ft' 167> 



Slack 

(H » 941 

tola Faule -Halt Fes tie - 

(H -56) f H ■ 38) <H - 87) (H • 80) 

11 — t — ^ — r ^ — i — fi — r 



White 

(H - 95) 

"flaTi le.al e 

(H Ljjl (j* 381 
~H S H T" 



Hy high school encouraged Us 
students to be active In 
school affairs and activities. 



Strongly Disagree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.8 


3 


?.£ 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.3 


2 


3.4 


0 


0.0 


Disagree 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


5 


10,9 


4 


10.5 


6 


7.1 


12 


15.2 


8 


13.6 


10 


27.0 


Undecided 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


I 


20.0 


0 


0.6 


8 


14.5 


4 


10.5 


4 


4.7 


5 


6.3 


7 


12.1 


3 


8.1 


Agree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


80.0 


2 


65.7 


34 


51 .8 


24 


53.2 


71 


83.5 


5? 


72.1 


33 


55.9 


22 


59.5 


Strongly Agree 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


10. g 


3 


7.9 


4 


4.7 


4 


5.1 


8 


13.8 


2 


5.4 


Total 


2 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


5 


100.1 


3 


100.0 


55 


lOO.u 


38 


100. 


05 


100.0 


7g 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


37 


100.0 



1 believe it fs taporttnt to 
gradutte from high school *nd 
receive my high school dtploai. 



7b 



Strongly Disagree 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


Disagree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.6 


1 


1.2 


2 


2.5 


1C 


17.2 


1 


2.7 


Undecided 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.2 


1 


1.3 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


Agree 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


60.3 


3 100.0 


38 


69.1 


23 


60.5 


64 


75.3 


52 


65.8 


32 


55.2 


20 


75.7 


Strongly Agree 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


18 


2g.i 


14 


36.8 


19 


22.3 


24 


30.4 


14 


24.1 


3 


21 .6 


Total 


2 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


s 


100.0 


3 ICiQ.O 


55 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


85 


100.0 


7g 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


37 


100.0 
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Tabic 19 (Coatliwed) 

Leaver Staple's Fee tings About School Ex per few ted Eiscsttoael Values 
by Ethnicity ««4 Across Sender 
(N - 370) 



Anerlcan Indian 
Alaskan Native 



I ten 



Male 
H « 3 

R '■ 



FeiaTe 



"Hale 
Oj « 5) 



Aslan/Pac. 
Islander 



Penal e 



Slack 
(8-94) 
Male Fenale 



ft ■ 56) 



f«« 38) 
« Y 



Hispanic 
(H ■ 167) 
Kale Fenale 



1H- 



4 



80) 



Uhlte 
(H ■ 96) 
Hale renal e 
(H « 58) (jj ■ 38 
N T N 



<J1 



If I wanted to talk with ay high 
school counselor, I was sure 
that the counselor would speak 
with ne. 



Strongly Disagree 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


7.9 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.5 


2 


3.5 


3 


8.1 


Ofsagree 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


o.o 


0 


0.0 


4 


7.3 


s 


13.2 


g 


10.6 


«* 


11.4 


't 


15.5 


5 


13.5 


Undecided 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.4 


3 


7.9 


3 


3.5 


3 


3.8 


5 


8.6 


1 


2.7 


Agree 


1 50.0 


1 


100.0 


4 


80.0 


1 


33.3 


40 


72.7 


23 


60.5 


61 


71 .8 


55 


£9.6 


34 


31 .8 


21 


56.8 


Strongly Agree 


1 50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


8 


1*.6 


4 


10.5 


12 


14.1 


10 


12.7 


8 


3.5 


7 


18.9 


Total 


2 100.0 


1 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


99.9 


55 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


85 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


37 


100.0 


Interest In school 


*as absent 






































by the tine 1 reached high school. 






































Strongly Ofsagree 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


15 


29.1 


7 


18.4 


4 


4.8 


8 


10.1 


6 


10.3 


0 


0.0 


Ofsagree 


0 0.0 


1 


100.0 


1 


20.0 


2 


66.7 


26 


47.3 


17 


44.7 


48 


57.1 


42 


53.2 


27 


46.6 


20 


54.1 


Undecided 


1 50.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


40.0 


1 


33.3 


1 


1.8 


3 


7.9 


4 


4.8 


4 


5.1 


5 


8.6 


4 


10. 1 


Ag ree 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


12 


21.8 


10 


26.3 


26 


30. g 


25 


31.6 


18 


31.0 


13 


35.1 


Strongly Agree 


1 50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.6 


2 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.5 


0 


0.0 


Total 


2 100.0 


I 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


5j 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


84 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


58 


100.0 


37 


100.0 



c 



77 



78 



Table 1* (CeatlmieJ) 

leaver Sasplt's Feelings Utomt Scbool EiptrlcMtt ni fdacttlo&tl Values 
£th»tctty wrf Acres* fierier 
iR * 370) 



^4 



79 



Aflerlca* Indian 
Alasfci* Native 



Heft 



(H ■ 3) Oj ■ g) 
N I H 1 



All tfl/Rir. 
Isltrtder 

Hale fciufe 

T 5 1 T'1 



Black 
t _ (H ■ 94) 



Hispanic 
(H » 167) 
Fe Ri 



White 
(H ■ 96) 
Hale Pestle 



Kile Faule 
(H ■ 56) tH « 3fl) - (jj » 87) Oj ■ flO) <jj ■ 58) (H » 3fl) 



I believe leiroing Is toportant. 

Strongly Ofsagree 
Ofsigree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly Agree 

Total 

I was SAirt enough ind 
possessed the necessary 
ibflfttts to jraduate 
fro* blgh schools 

Strongly Disagree 
Ofsigree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly f*gree 

Total 



0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


2 


3.5 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1,2 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


60.0 


2 


66.7 


39 


70.9 


27 


71,0 


69 


01,2 


57 


72.1 


39 


67.2 


-a 


75,7 


t 


50.0 


1 


100.0 


2 


40.0 


1 


33.3 


It 


29.1 


11 


29.0 


15 


17,6 


22 


27.9 


17 


29,3 


9 


24,3 


2 


toco 


1 


100.0 


5 


100,0 


3 


10Q.0 


f5 


100.0 


38 


100,0 


05 


100,0 


79 


100,0 


58 


100,0 


37 


100,0 



0 


0,0 


0 


CO 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


0 


a.o 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


1 


20,0 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.5 


4 


10.S 


13 


15,5 


8 


10,3 


S 


8,8 


3 


8.1 


1 


50,0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0,0 


2 


3.6 


5 


13,2 


8 


9,5 


13 


16,7 


3 


5,3 


3 


6.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


3 


60.0 


1 


33,3 


29 


52.7 


21 


55.3 


52 


61,9 


48 


61,5 


32 


56,1 


23 


62.2 


I 
I 


50,0 


1 


100,0 


0 


0,0 


2 


66,7 


21 


38.2 


8 


21.0 


11 


13,1 


9 


11,5 


17 


29,8 


8 


21,6 


2 


100,0 


1 


100,0 


5 


100,0 


3 


100,0 


55 


100.0 


38 


100,0 


84 


100,0 


78 


100,0 


57 


100,0 


37 


100,0 
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also occurred with the Black early school leavers* The differences were 
expressed in response to two statements. To the first, M If I wished to 
speak to my school principal, I felt comfortable In doing so/ disagreement 
was voiced by only 16.42 of the Black males but 34.2% of the Black females. 
Conversely, 65. 4X of the Black males agreed with the statement, while only 
44. 7X of the fensales agreed. The second item where gender differences were 
round to exist was the Black leaver responses to the item, "If I wanted to 
talk with my high school counselor, I was sure that the counselor would 
speak with me." In this Instance, there was 7.3% Black male disagreement pnd 
21. IS Slack female disagreement. At the same time B7.3X of the Black males 
gave "agree" responses, while 71% of the females gave "agree" responses. 

Looking at the same data across ethnic groups, one finding Is apparent. The 
response pattern was consistent across the ethnic groups with me exception, 
among the White leavers. Departures in general response trends were noted 
in three areas. In all three, the White leavers expressed more 
disagreement than did their counterparts from the four remaining ethnic 
groups. The three items were: 

1. "I believe education plays a meaningful role in shaping my life." 

2. "If I wished to speak to my school principal, I felt comfortable 
doing so." 

3. "I believe it Is Important to graduate from high school and 
receive my high school diploma." 

While the early school leavers expressed varied feelings about their school 
experiences and the value of education, their responses reflected high 
agreement when directly asked, "Would you recommend to your friends or 
relatives that they leave school before graduating?" Only 1.6S (Nf 6) of 
the leaver sample responded in the affirmative while 34.45 (N= 314) 
responded in the negative and 14. OS (N» 52) offered "maybe" responses. 
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The data displayed 1n Table 20 Indicate this Pattern held true across ethnic 
groups and between sexes. 

Consents given by the early school leavers to explain their recommendations 
to friends and relatives about* graduation were 1n three areas. First* 
and most frequently cited, was the need for the diploma for employment 
purposes. One leaver commented, •Because you need a diploma to get a better 
job.* Another stated* •You need basic skills and the diploma to get a good 
job." 

A second classification for the responses dealt with the need to graduate 
•to rake 1t in life.* The comment given was* "You need the diploma to get 
anywhere In life." Third* seme responses acknowledged the relationship 
between the diploma and individual competence. For example, one leaver 
remarked, *You need to learn and to graduate to staw the world you're an OK 
person." v 

Other unsolicited spontaneous comments regarding the recommendation for 
friends and relatives emerged ^ring the student interviews. These comments 
were: 

o "You have to get the diploma to make 1t in Hfs and to get a 
job. Once you get that you csn do whatever you wart in life." 

o "I made a mistake* but I really want to graduate because it's 
very important to your (my) future." 

o "Ysu need a high school diploma to make it in this world. 
That's why Vm returning. " 

o "Education *s very important for employment, attending the 
university and to be in the upper middle class or to be 
successful 

o "It's Important to £r juate. Because one doesn't* it 

doesn't mean that on* should. It's up to the individual." 

o "Missed out on a lot of stuff. 0 
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Table 20 

Leader Sasple RecMaeadatlQMS About Graduates 
tecar4f«9 to £tt»lcfty a»d Acres* Scaler 
(N - 370) 





American Indian 




Aslan/Pac. 










Alaskan Native 




Islander 


Slack 


Hispanic 


White 




(«• 5) 




(N • 8) 


(N - 94) 


<H • 167) 


(N - 96) 




Kale Feaale 


&! 


le Fecal e 


Kale female ' 


Hale Feaale 


HaU Feaale 


Item 


(H » 3) (N 


in • 


5) (N • 3) 


(N - 56) (N - 36) 


(H - 87) (H - 80) 


(H - 58) [H - 38) 




Hi Hi 


N 


* « i 


H i H * 


H t N * 


N * N * 



O 



Mould you recomend to yeur friends 
or relatives that thny leave 
school before graduating? 

Yes 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 1.8 

No 2 100.0 0 0.0 4 80.0 2 66.7 46 87.3 

Hayte 0 0.0 1 100.0 1 20.0 1 33.3 6 10.9 



Total 



2 100.0 I 100.J 5 100.0 3 100.0 55 100.0 



1 2.6 
29 76.3 
8 21.1 

38 100.0 



2 2.3 
74 86.1 
10 n.6 



0 0.0 
70 88.6 
9 It. 4 



86 1O0.0 79 100.0 



2 3.5 
44 77.2 
U 19.3 

57 100.0 



0 0.0 
32 86.5 
5 13.5 

37 100.0 
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o "Depends on their responsibilities." 

o Dropping out is not worth it. All your friends will 
graduate and you'll feel bad." 

o "It's a stupid thing to do.* 

o If you get pregnant, you should leave. Avoid unnecessary 
unpleasant events." 

o "It's a lot easier to be in school than to be out working." 

o "If they are doing IK they should stay and fir.ish. But if 
they have something aore Important to do, they should do 
that.* 

o "Sometimes you have to do things differently and If you have 
to work sonetfmes you can't go to school too." 

o "Even If you have to work you should not quit school because 
then it is too bard to get back Into day school ." 

o "Because it's harder to find a job, and I really regret it 
now. I wish I had listened to my friends and parents who 
CO tried to encourage me to stay in school." 

*- +■+ 

A ctivities (Past and Present) 

"Via 

^ Because one primary goal of this Investigation was to determine whether the 
q early school leavers were truly dnpouts from the educational system* it was 

„ M necessary to ascertain what activities these youngsters have undertaken 

{S> 

\H since leaving high school and to obtain Information regarding their present 
activities. "Hie data shown 1n Table 21 shed some light on the first 
act! 'es undertaken since leaving high school. First* the majority of the 
leavers (N* 261, 70i) have sought employment. While less than half (401) 
Indicated tb'jy enrolled at other educational Institutions or 1n the 
military. The same Issue explored across ethnic and gender lines, d\sctosed 
the following findings (see Tairte 22): 

1 . Across all etimlc groups a higher percentage of females than males 
have enrolled 1n adult school* 

2. *or the As1an/Pac1f1c Islander and White ethnic groups, more males 
than females have enrolled 1n regular ^hool . More Black and 
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Table 21 

letmr Staple's Part Activity History 



Response 



Yes Mo 
Past Activity R S S T" 



Enrolled In a technical school 
Enrolled in an adult school 
Entered military service 
Sought employment 
Entered Into regular school 
Enrolled 1n continuation school 



41 


II. 3 


321 


88.7 


58 


16. 1 


303 


83.9 


5 


1.4 


353 


98.6 


261 


71.5 


104 


28.5 


29 


8.1 


323 


91.9 


13 


5.4 


334 


94.6 
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Tflfel* 22 

Leaver Staple'* Hit Activity Hfisftorjr fey 
EUmIcUj* uJ Across Gei6*r 
(K - 370) 



Response 



taerictn itutltrt 
AUsfco ttettve 

tH ■ S) 
Hal* F5aTe 



As1a»/f>ac> 
'blunder 
It* * el 
Mile Feaal& 



81eck 



Hispanic 
(W ■ 167> 
TCH Feaale" 



White 
{»' 96 
Bate 



eaale 



Activity since leaving schoo!- 
Enrolled In tectonic*! school: 





1 


50.0 


0 


o.o 


1 


25.0 


0 


0.0 


li 


20.4 


4 


10.8 


10 


12.2 


3 


3.9 


6 


10.7 


4 


11.1 


Jfo 


i 


60.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


75.0 


3 


1O0.0 


43 


79.6 


33 


89.2 


72 


87.8 


15 


96.1 


50 


89.3 


32 


88.9 


Total 


I 


109.O 


! 


100.0 


4 


100.0 


3 


100.0 




100.6 


37 


100.0 


82 


lOO.t 


78 


100.0 


56 


100.0 


36 


10O.0 


Enrolled lit an adult schcol : 












































0 


0.0 


• 0 


0.0 


1 


25.0 


1 


33.3 




16.7 


6 


16.7 


15 


18.3 


15 


19.2 


s 


8.9 


6 


16.7 


Ho 


2 


too.o 


1 


100.0 


3 


75.0 


2 


66.7 


4$ 


63.3 


30 


63.3 


67 


01.7 


63 


80.6 


51 


91.1 


30 


8S.3 


Tota V 


2 


100.0 


1 


1O0.0 


4 


100.0 


*3 


100.0 


54 


100.0 


36 


100.0 


82 


100.0 


78 


100.0 


56 


100.0 


36 


100.0 


Entered stlltary service: 










































Ves 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


32.3 


1 


1.9 


Q 


0.0 


1 


1.2 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.4 


0 


0.0 


Ho 


2 


100.0 


! 


100.0 


4 


100.0 


2 


66.7 


52 


98.1 


36 


100.0 


79 


98.8 


78 


100.0 


53 


94.6 


36 


100.0 


Total 


2 


100.fi 


1 


1O0.0 


4 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


36 


100.0 


80 


100.0 


76 


100.0 


56 


100.0 


33 


100.0 



TtbH 22 (CwtiMe4) 

Leaver Staple's Hst Activity History by 
Ettaldty *M Across Ceader 
(H • 3?0) 



• 





Assert can Indian 


Astan/Pac. 










Alaskan Natlw 


Islander 


Slack 


HtSfU>RfC 


White 




(N« 5) 


(N • 8} 


(H • 94) 


(N > 167) 


(N - 96) 




Ha<e Feaale 


Hfie ^aie 


Kale Feaale 


Kale Feaale 


Hale Female 


lies ponse 


(H • 3) (H ■ 2) 


{*s 5) jN « 3) 


W- 56) Id • 38) 


(H - 87) (N - 80) 


w 'i-v 




N i N 4 


fi * N i 


K * N * 


N * N I 





CO 



Activity sfnce leaving school- 
Sought enploywent: 



Ves 


2 1OC.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


75. 0 


1 


33.3 


40 


74.1 


22 


61.1 


65 


78.3 


so 


53.3 


43 


75.4 


28 


75.7 


Ho 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


25.0 


2 


66.7 


14 


25.9 


14 


38.9 


18 


21.7 


29 


36.7 


14 


24.6 


9 


24.3 




Total 2 100.0 


1 


ioo.o 


4 


100.0 


3 


100. 0 


54 


100.0 


36 


100.0 


83 


100.0 


79 


100.0 


57 


100.0 


37 


100.0 


Enrolled 


In regular school : 






































Ves 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.7 


3 


8.3 


3 


3.7 


9 


11. 5 


6 


10.7 


I 


2.9 


No 


2 100.0 


1 


100.0 


1 


33.3 


3 


100.0 


SO 


94 3 


33 


91.7 


79 


96.3 


69 


83.5 


so 


89.3 


34 


97.1 




Total 2 100.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


S3 


100.0 


36 


100.0 


82 


100.0 


78 


100.0 


56 


100.0 


35 


100.0 


Enrolled 


In continuation school: 






































Ves 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


25.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.9 


2 


5.6 


6 


7.5 


3 


3.9 


3 


3.5 


2 


5.9 


Ho 


2 100.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


75.0 


3 


100.0 


30 


96.1 


34 


94.4 


74 


92.5 


74 


96.1 


52 


94.5 


32 


94.1 




Total 2 100.0 


1 


100.0 


4 


100.0 


3 


>00.0 


52 


100.0 


36 


100.0 


80 


100.0 


77 


ioo.o 


55 


100.0 


34 


100.0 
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Hispanic females have enrolled 1n regular school than have Slack 
and Hispanic males. 

3. More males than females 1n the As1an/Pac1f1c Islander and Hispanic 
groups have enrolled In continuation school. For the Black and White 
ethnic groups, more females than males have enrolled m continuation 
schools. 

4. The As1an/Pac1fic Islander and Black males have the highest percentage 
of enrollment ftr technical schools: the Asian/Pacific Islander fsaale 
for adult school; and the As1aa/Pac1 flc Islander male for military 
service. 

5. All ethnic groups and all sexes within these groups, with the exception 
of the Hispanic females, indicate a 741 or higher percentage rate for 
employment sought. The rate for the Hispanic female was 63. 31. 

6. The White female showed the lowest percentage (2.9X) for enrollment 
1n regular school . 

7. The Hispanic male showed the highest percentage (7.5S) for 
continuation school enrollment. ^ 

Open-ended responses from the leavers produced some Interesting results. 
First, a small number of leavers Indicated they enrolled in junior 
colleges and private school* (e.g., beauty 4nd acting school). What was 
surprising to learn was the large number of leavers who used the words 
•tried 1 * or *plan to* 1n the responses made to the Interviewers. For 
example, frequently heard remarks were, "I tried to enroll in regular 
school;" *I tried to enroll 1n continuation school;* *I plan to enroll in 
technical school 1n September;" and "I plan to enroll 1n LACC* 
As previously noted, It was also of major concern that information be 
gathered regarding the early school leavers 1 present activity. Hence, 1n 
response to the open-ended question "At the present time, I am — — — / 
the following feedback was received: 



1. Nearly one-half (44. 7%) of the sample were 
unemployed. 

2. Approximately one-third (29. 4S) were employed full-time. 

3. Approximately one-fourth (21. 7%) were employed part-time. 
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4. less than Z% of the sample were 1n the military service; 
on probation, in Youth Authority placement, 1n court 
placement outside the home* on furlough; or, married. 

As shown 1n TabU 23* data analyzed by ethnicity and gender resulted in the 

following findings: 

1. Ine Asian/Pacific Islander (50.55) and White (38.5%) leavers 

have the two highest rates of fell -time employment for this sample 
of early school leavers. 

2. The Black (27. 7X) and White (20.8X) leavers have the highest rates 
for part-time employment. 

3. The Black (53. Zl) and Hispanic (46. IS) leavers hav: the 
Mutest rates ft>r unemployment. 

4. Across all ethnic groups, except the Hispanlcs* females 
have higher percentages of full-time eaploy&ient than do 
©ales. The reverse 1s true for the Hispanic group, i.e.* 
a greater number of males are employed full-time tha;t are 
females 

5. Across all ethnic groups, except the H1?,pan1cs, males have 
higher percentages of pert-time employment than do females. 
The reverse 1s true for the Hispanic group, i.e.* a greater 
number of females are emoloyed part-time than are males. 

6. Within the Hispanic a,id White groups, more females than males 
are unemployed. With the American Indian/Alaskan Native, 
Asian/Pacific Islander* and Black groups* more males tha<i 
females are unemployed. 

Future Plans (Academic and general) 

An assessment was made of the early school leavers' future plans. The 
Interviewers requested that the leavers respond to three open-ended 
questions. 

The first was* "I want to return to school because .* The majority of 

the early school leavers responded to this item with the response, "I want 
to get my diploma " This was cl*ariy the most frequently mentioned reason. 
The second and third most popular comments were, "to further my education 1 ' 
and "I want to graduate." The deslgpaMon of speciric career goals (e.g.* 
peace officer, lawyer, and engineer) was also mentioned by several leavers. 
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Tlblt 23 

V»mr Sttplt** trtxmt Actltlty NHUry iy 
EtMlclty Mi *cmi Sealer 
(ft - 310) 



Response 



riter let* 1*61 tn 
A Us It*** lUtlve 



Asl en/Pec. 

Islan4ar lUck Klsptitlc tihltt 

tl^jl « 94) 0 I » 167j {H « 96) 

e*i!e TGTfi FSuTF" Kale F£wT* Tfiu F«**e"" KIT Fcwle 

m ( m ( m vi r^-- 3 ? rv mmpi 1 



Present Activity — 

Employed full-tfm: 1 33,3 I 50.0 2 4^.0 2 66.7 4 7.1 9 23.7 32 36.0 21 26.3 21 35.? 16 42.1 

Percent toUS poptilttloa 20.1 5O.0 13.6 31.7 38.5 

Employed p«rt«tlnet 0 0.0 1 0.0 I 20.0 0 0.0 *S 32.1 6 21.1 13 M.9 19 23.0 14 24.1 $ 15.6 

Percent totel population 0.0 12.5 2?.7 19.2 20.8 

Hot Employed; 1 33.3 0 0.0 2 40.0 1 33.3 31 55.4 18 47.4 37 42.5 38 17.5 17 29.3 13 34.2 

Percent toUl popcilttlon 20.0 37.5 53.2 46.1 31.3 

Mllttery Service; 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 3.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 O.J 0 0.0 2 3.4 0 0.0 

Percent total population 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.) 
Probation or ¥.A. (Youth 



Authority) 



0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 3 5.4 0 £.0 5 5.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
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Tattl* Zl (Omt\wmt4) 

letter Siwlt't htSMt Activity Mlstery ky 
EtWlctty a*l Across teste r 
(H - 310) 



Response 



Aaerlcan Indian 
Alaskan Native 
(H ' 5} 
Hale Female 



As(an/Pac. 
Islander 
(H - B) 

Hale — rsn? 

(M -5) (H ■ 3] 
"H 1 S i 



Black 
Hale Fewle 



t$ panic 
(M l \g) 



ITUe 
(M - 96) 
Feaale 



Kale Feaale Kale 
(M ■ 56) (M ■ 3BJ (H ■ j»J (K - Bp) (M ■ 58) (M ■ 3B) 

ti — r — i — r ii — r — i — r i — r — n — t~ 
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Present Activity— 
Placement : 

Percent total population 0.0 
Court Placement Outside Hone: 0 0.0 0 0,0 

Percent total population 0.0 

Harried: 0 U.O 0 0,0 

Percent total population 0.0 

Project furlough: 0 0.0 0 «0.0 

Percent total population 0,0 



0.0 

0 0,0 0 0.0 
0.0 

0 0,0 i 33,3 
12.5 

0 0,0 0 0.0 
0.0 



1.2 

2 3.6 0 0.0 
2,1 

0 0.0 0 0.0 
0.0 

0 0.0 0 0.0 
0.0 



5.0 0.0 

0 0.0 \ 1.3 0 0.0 0 0.0 

0.6 0.0 

2 2.3 4 S.O 0 0.0 0 0.0 

3.6 0.0 

0 0.0 0 0,0 0 0,0 0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 
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The second question used to ascertain the future plans of the early school 

leavers was, "I do not want to return to school because .* In general* 

there were two groups of leaver responses. Surprl singly* the first 
Indicated passivity or Ignorance on the part of the leavers. The particular 
response was "I have no reason(s). 11 The other large group of responses 
related to employment issues. For example* "My family has financial 
difficulties. * Typical comments were: 

o "I can't deal with the poor teacher.*- 

o *I don't have a sitter/ 

o *I don't feel I need to* I'm too old." 

o I'm not happy at school. 11 

o "It's hard after being out so long." 

o *I have better things I can be doing. 11 

o "I'm too far behind.* - 

o *I can't deal with the gangs." 

o *I lack confidence." 

o The structure does not suit me. 11 
The third and final question 1n this section was* •in the future I 

will The comments offered by the leavers Included (a) going to 

college, (b) studying in order to become — — , (c) getting a job* (d) 
going to trade school* and (e) continuing with education. 

Reflections about Their High Schools 

Presented 1n Tables 24 and 25 are the leavers' personal views* both positive 
and negative about their particular high school. This was another area of 
focus for this Investigation. Specifically* the Intent was to obtain 
feedback concerning the "best" and "worse* features remembered about their 
schools. When questioned about positive features* the leavers most often 
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Table 24 

Best Features of High School Reported by Leaver Sample 



Category Frequency 



Socialization (meeting and making new friends) .... 4 70 

Teachers 57 

Activities 44 

Counselors 42 

Sports 26 

Elective Classes 22 

ESI Classes 20 

School Spirit 19 

Clean Campus 18 

lun^h Hour 18 

Close to home IS 

School Atmosphere 14 

Huireroom 14 

Tuturlng 12 

Ho graffiti 12 



Not e* Several Interviews gave more than one beA feature and several 
listed none. Singular comments are not included. 
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Table 25 

Jtorrt Features of High School Reported By Leaver Saaple 



Category Frequency 



Teachers boring and not caring 70 

Crowded classes 57 

Gang Violence 44 

Cafeteria food * 42 

Closed CaflBpus 26 

Peer Pressure 22 

Dirty and dangerous restrooos . . 20 

Drugs on Campus 19 

Graffiti 13 

Poor Counseling 18 

Racial hostility 18 

Inconsistent rules 14 

Hassling on campus 14 



Note . Singular constants are not Included. 
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mentioned meeting and making new friends and the relationships established 
with their own gender (e.g., "I would have long talks with my girlfriend at 
lunch"). Another group of early school leavers recalled the favorable 
Interactions they had with teachers, and the learning that took place 1n 
many of their classes. On occasions, the conversations held with counselors 
and deans were also mentioned. Other comments were: 

1. a spirited school 

2. the entire school 

3. clean campus 

Some leavers also had negative feelings about their high schools. It was 
quite clear what factors tended to arouse the most negative memories from 
leavers. By far, Issues that related to the classroom teacher were 
remembered as the most negative about the leavers 1 high schools. 
Specifically, the leavers expressed a great deal of concern regarding 
teachers being boring and i/fc caring. In addition, some leavers 1n this 
sample cited classrooms as being crowded and gang violence. 

Rec oPRiendations for Improvement of High Schools The final area that 
received Input from the early school leavers was concerned with school 
Improvement. Specifically, the leavers were asked, "How could your high 
school be Improved?" Their responses are found 1n Tablo 2tJ. In general, 
tJree broad areas received the most attention from the early school leavers. 
They were (3) teaching and teacher related concerns, (b) school security 
issues, and (c) counseling matters. 

The first area, teaching and teacher related concerns, received the most 
attention from levers. In particular the early school leavers believed the 
teachers should (a) give them more opportunities to learn U.g<* "Teachers 
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Table 2S 

tmrtr Sample's Suggestions to Improve High School 



Category Frequency 



Hire teachers who care 70 

Improve counseling 57 

Have more security guards on campus 44 

schoo? 1s fine the way 1t 1s 42 

improve cafeteria faod 26 

Remove security guards from campus 22 

Svlva the gang problem(s) 20 

Solve the drug problem($) 19 

Improve classroom discipline 13 

Rasnve trouble makers from the school 13 

Have open campus 13 

Hale** school more Interesting * * 14 

Provide a greater variety of classes 14 

Have cleaner campus 12 

Add more elective classes 12 

Provide more tutors far slow students 10 

Improve courtesy from offfce staff 8 

Refom the senior high school ^ 3 

Provide mo*e ESL ele:t1ves , 3 

Drop students who are not serious about school 7 

Provide more extra currlcular activities 6 

Allow on ca&pus sinking 6 

Enforce school standards * 2 

Hire more Spanish speaking teachers 2 



ftote . Several Interviews gave more, than one recommendation and several 
did not give any. Singular comments are not Included. 
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should give more assistance with math and reading and to students who have 
problems*)* (b) Improve thalr pedagogical skills (e.g., "I need for my 
teacher to teach awl interact with me rather than just hand out material for 
me to read* and "Help students with low grades"), (c) decrease the 
teacher/student ratio (e.g., "My classes are too crowded"), and (d) improve 
the attitudes and behavior of some teachers (e.g.; "Teachers should be more 
sensitive and spend more time with kids" and "We need more tolerant teachers 
— they snap at anything*). 

Another area of concern related to security issues on campus. Several 
comments Indicated that security personnel should (a) "stop fleets," 
(b) •keep vandals away," (c) "keep outsiders out/ (d) "stop students from 
climbing 1n and out of gates/ (e) decrease gang violence/ and 
(f) "eliminate drug use on campus by getting rid of drug dealers." 

Strong sentiments were also voiced concerning the availability of counseling 
services, leavers frequently complained about their counselors being too 
busy or that they lacked the necessary time to provide assistance. More 
student follow-up* individualized attention and assistance, better and 
Improved counseling* more personal counseling* and a greater involvement by 
college counselors were all requests made by the early school leavers. 
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CHAPTER V 



SMART OF RESULTS 

This chapter consists of a summary of the study's results. In Interpreting 
these findings, 1t 1s Important, however, to exercise caution. One major 
concern Involves the Issue of leaver participation. Far example, were the 
early school leavers who volunteered to participate 1n this Investigation 
different 1n some way from those early school leavers who did not 
participate? In other words, were those who comprised the sample more 
motivated to share their feelings and beliefs about themselves, the District 
and/or their schools? And, 1f so, were their (the participants) motivations 
to provide -feedback based on a desire to let the truth •all hang-out 1 * or to 
make a mockery of the educational system? 

Another concern 1s the location where the majority of students were 
Interviewed « 1n their homes. Old this setting 1n any way Impact on the 
type of feedback given by the leavers? One would certainly wonder, for 
example, whether there was a greater proclivity for leavers to give 
socially desirable responses, because the Interviews were oftentimes In 
homes where education 1s viewed as a panacea for the family's economic and 
social 111s, and the diploma 1s viewed as a vehicle for the Improvement of 
the Individual as well as the family's socio-economic status. These and 
other concerns would suggest that the greatest care bo taken when 
generalizing this study's findings to other student-populations [1*e., 
leavers who refused to be Interviewed, leavers who could not be found, 
etc.), to other school districts, and to other places and times. 
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Sundry 

1. Results: Dropout History, To summarize briefly, the results 

from the analyses appear to indicate that the typical pattern for 
early school leavers is to complete some portion of the school year 
rather than to complete a full academic year before dropping out. 
And, according to school records, the months of January, February, 
and March, reflect the greatest dropout activity. Only 39X of the 
374 early school leavers were enrolled In educational institutions 
at the time of their interviews. 

2. Results: Reasons for Leaving School. First, the early school 
leavers comprising this sample were quite clear about which factors 
did not Influence their decisions to leave school prematurely. 
However, the data indicate tUere was more uncertainty when asked to 
give the reasons that were important. The question that comes to 
mind is, "Would more students return to the system if they were 
aware of and more definite about why they left in the first place?" 

With a more direct line of questioning, the ttarly school leavers 
were better able to focus their thinking and, in turn, give 
specific reasons for leaving before graduating. From this feedback 
it appears that "typical" early school leavers [a) are bored with 
school; (b) find school activities, and classes a 'waste of time 1 ; 
(c) are behind with their school credits; (d) make poor grades; and 
(e) have numerous home and family responsibilities. 
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3. Results: Reflections of High School Experience. Responses from 

the leavers Interviewed Indicate, 1n general, that the early school 
leavers held very positive attitudes about educations learning, and 
the Importance of a school diploma. Ethnic group and gender 
group analyses reveal * however, that differences do exist within 
the sample on Issues related to the leavers* experiences at the 
secondary level and the educational values the leavers hold. One 
example 1s the As1an/Pac1ftc Islander males, who reported "feeling 
lonely at M<#i school.* Their female counterparts did not. Another 
example can be found with the Slack leavers. The males mentioned 
being "comfortable when speaking with their school principals*; the 
females reported feeling "uncomfortable speaking with principals.* 

A major finding was that the Majority of the early school leavers 
(84.41) would not recommend to their friends or relatives that 
they leave h1#i school before graduating. The need to obtain the 
diploma for job purposes served as the rationale for the leavers' 
beliefs. 

4. Results; Activities and Future Plans. One striking finding that 
emerged from this study relates to the employment Issue. First, 
the majority of early school leavers (71.55) bad 1n some way 
attempted to find employment after leaving their respective high 
school. Sadly enough, however, only about one-third (29.41) had 
obtained full-time employment, and nearly one-fourth (21.75) part- 
time employment. In spite of these figures, 1t was surprising to 
learn that these same leavers were not actively involved in 
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activities that would enable them to exert more control and power 
over their lives. Hare often than not, the phrases they voiced 
were M plan to* or *I tried to* when describing their past and 
present behaviors as they related to employment, school attendance, 
etc. Future plans were also cast 1n vague terms such as "I want to 
get n\y diploma* or M want to graduate. 11 

As was previously mentioned, much attention has focused on the dropout 
or the early school leaver. The two phrases that were continuously given by 
the early school leavers to describe their high school experience were (a) 
school 1s boring ; and (b) school 1s a waste of time . Direct requests 
for greater specificity about these phrases resulted 1n a proliferate of 
consents that previously focused on the quality of Instruction, teachers, 
and the curriculum. Although the youngsters In this study placed a high 
value on education and lemming, they ha<? many complaints about school. 
What Is clear Is that for some of these leavers, there were many 
difficulties and problems for them 1n senior high school. 
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Appendix I 



Record of Transfer 



FOftM 3e_ 
STOCK NO 



0 

m ijeTnTQ lira? 

0 671271 



Lt Within diuitet — * not um* ichoo! 

{ See Ut lQ Lin*f ji*ygn fliitt xinqxnt) 

U Public jchool within Sw; 



It Nonpublic ichool in C tit lot nu 

LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT School 



t* toin urd *2*S Qre^^Pfduetet And tfu4*n(i 
wtih drawing with OtrtHlciit* of ProdcUncy 

Loc, Code Region. 



b* t*c»i^Jf>g *ny jntlfuctjonj _ _ 

tjc Peitiripetrnf echook In petrea7 
cretftted/mTdpoJnt i*tiilgnmeni 



O 



RECORD OF TRANSFER Month endi ng 



Page. 



.Telephone No, 



OATS 
LEFT 



NAME 



RECORO 
NO* 



TR ANSFERRED TO 
SCHOOL CITY 



STATE 



3IRTHOATE 
Mo Oay Year 




3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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to 
11 



12 



13 
14 
15 
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17 
18 
i9 
20 



'fttMuiil lor Tram for 

1 Family Moving 

2 Full dm* Employment 

3 lnittrul4onaljj*iJ Pupil 

4 Mart aye 



5 Medical ExcJuUrn 

6 Mil (UrV Service 

7 Nan Public School 
8. OppOnuntiy Traml 



9 Oppor, Trantl. Cancelled, 

10. Ov«r-«P* 

11, Permit Cancelled 

1 2 Statement of Retidance 



13, Whereabout* Unknown 

14. Regular 

1 5 Curriculum 

16 Stbting 



17. Medictl 
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20. Olhtr 



Id tn Illy 
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American 
Jruliau 
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| Asian 




Black 




Hispanic 
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Porto tt to Content Concern log ThU Report 
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CtanUtfve Record Data Staoary Fore 
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School Last Attended 



Us Angeles Unified School District 
Research and Evaluation Branch 

THE EARLY SCHOOL LEAVER 
Summer 1984 

Cumulative Record Data Sunnary Fo^ia 



loc. 
Code 



Interviewed (Check) Student 
Student Name 



Parent 



Ot.her 



Last 



First 



Address 



Street 



City Zip 



Birthdate: 



month day 

Student Gender: Hale Female 

Ethnicity: AI/AN A/PI B H 



year 



W 



Grade When Student Left School 10 

Number of Siblings: 

Natural Siblings: Older 
Step Siblings: Older 
Total (Natural and Step): 



11 



12 



Younger 
Younger 



Residing With (Check): Both Parents 

Father Only Guardian __. Gthe* 



Mother Only 



Date Last 
2. Attended 



Initial 



Phone 



Parents' Education (Record highest "grade" attended: K-12, 13-15, 17-18, 19-20): 
Father Mother 



Test Taken at the Secondary Levels 

Grade level c: test administration Name of test 



Score 



Grade level of test administration fJame of test 



Score 



Grace level of test administration Name of test 
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Agreement to be Interviewed by Counselor 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS, SUMMER 1984 
AGREEMENT TO BE INTERVIEWED BY COUNSELOR 



To the Interviewee: 



This sunnier, professional counselors are Interviewing young men and women who 
used to attend a high school 1n Los Angeles UnfMed School District. These 
young p*csle left school before graduating. 

He want to talk to these young people, like yourself, because we think they can 
help students stay 1n school and graduate. We need to know more than the 
school records show* We want to ask you about your own reasons for leaving 
school early, about what you're busy doing right now, and about your plans 
for the next few months or year. 

Remember, we only want Information that will help us 1n our work with other 
students. In no way can this interview be harmful or make difficulties for 
you. 

The interview could take 15 to 30 minutes. The counselor will talk to you in 
person. If you are not yet 18 years old, permission for the interview will 
also be asked of your parent or guardian. 

There is no pay for being interviewed. The information you give will help 
students still in school, and may also help those who left early. Maybe 
they will decide to finish their education. 

All information you give in the interview will be kept secret and con- 
fidential. It will be seen only by the professionals working on this 
project. Ml information from all Interviews will be combined together and 
summarized in a final report. No personal names will be reported. Also, 
imormation you give in the interview will not De available to anyone in 
the district. 

The interview questions are easy to answer. They ask for your feelings and 
thoughts about school and about leaving school, and what's happening now with 
job or education or future plans. 

You have the right not to answer a question, if you choose. You *i1$q fca'e 
the right to end the interview early* if you wish. Please remember that the 
information you can give us is valuable because no one else knows what you 
know about your experience in school. If you will share th>t with us, wo 
will be able to help more young people stay in school or return to school. 



(Continued) 



This project 1s the. work of district staff members 1n severe* offices. 
The principal Investigator 1s Or. Romerla Tidwell, Associate Professor, 
University of California, Us Angeles, School of Education, 405 Mlgard Ave., 
Los Angeles CA 90024 (telephone: 213-825-3081). Staff coordinators are 
Dr. Willi art Renfro;. and Ms. Carolyn Powell, Research and Evaluation Branch, 
Room 6-265, 450 ftvth Srane Ave., Los Angeles CA 90012 (telephone: 213-625- 
6207). 



INTERVIEWEE: The Early School Leavers study has been fully explained to me. 
My questions have been fully and clearly answered. I have carefully read 
this agreement form and I understand 1t. Therefore, I freely and voluntarily 
consent and agree to participate 1n the Interview. 

Interviewee Name (printed) _ 

Interviewed Signature . 

Witness (Counselor) Signature 

Oate m . Interviewee: Today I am year? old. 

Mo.-Oay-Year 



PARENT/6UAR0IAN OF INTERVIEWEE: The Early School Leavers study has been 
fully explained to me and to my son/daughter. My questions have **en fully 
and clearly answered. I have carefully read this agreement form and I under- 
stand 1t. Therefore, on behalf of my son/daughter, who 1s less than 18 years 
old, I freely and voluntarily consent and agree to let my sen/daughter 
participate 1n the Interview. 

Parent/Guardian Name (printed) 



Parent/Guardian Signature 



Oatp 

Mo.-Qay-Year 



U:vns 7-15-34 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 

THE EARLY SCHOOL LEAVER* SUMMER 1984 

STUDENT INTERVIEW * ' ' 

• • ^ ^^^^ 

What grade were you 1n when you left high school? 

Did you complete the entire school year or only part of the school year of your 
last grade? Entire Year * Part of Year 

Give the month and year that you last attended school. Month-' year . 

Why did you leave high school before graduation? <Wr1te a brief answer). 



Were any of the following reasons Important 1n your decision to -leave high school? 

(Check "yes" or "no" for each Item): 

YES HO 

Transportation problems 

: Poor grades 

_■ Marriage 

Financial difficulties 

Teacher problems 

* Health 

Suspension or Expulsion 

Students at the school 

' Hostile school 

Family reasons 

School behavior 

18 years or more 

OuvenUe Court Placement 

Work responsibilities 

•* Other reasons? _ 
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Circle the response, on the scale that best describes how you feel about each 
•statement. Remember there ere no' right or wrong answers. 

01rect1on» f&r necordlng Responses: . 

Circle SA 1f you STRQNQ.Y AGREE 
Circle A' 1f you AGREE 
Circle U 1f you. are UNCERTAIN 
Circle 0 if you DISAGREE - 

Circle SD If you STRONGLY 01SAGREE 



SA 


A 


U 


0 


so 


Hy expectations about school were too high. 


SA 


A 


U 


0 


so 


1 felt lonely when 1 was 1n high school. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


The teachers «.t my high school were open to me. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


I believe education plays a meanlngfi.1 role in shaping 
my life. 


SA 


A 


M 


n 


so 


If I wished tD-soaalc to ntv hi ah «<*hrm1 f»i*inMn»1 T ^.n 

li i milieu w^j^vah tuj 11 1 yi* d UIU \J 1 f/rinul yo 1 j 1 Teiv 

comfortable 1n doing so. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


I believed It was Important to work for good grades in 
high school. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


My high school encouraged Us' students to be active In 
school affairs ajyi activities. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


1 believe it was important to graduate from high school 
and receive my high school diploma. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


If-I wanted to talk with my high school counselor, I was 
sure that the counselor would speak with me. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


so 


My Interest 1n school was'absent by the time I reached high 
school. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


1 believe learning is Important. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


I was smart enough and possessed the necessary abilities 



to graduate from high school. 

VCould you recoEnvMG to your friends or relatives that thsy -sava school tsfcre 
graduating? 

Yes Ho _ Maybe, cecsncifig on the*r needs 

Explain your answer: Why? 
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8. Since leaving high school have you done any of the following activities: 
(Check '•yes" or "nc* for each Item). 

YES NO 

i Enrolled 1n a technic^ school 

, Enrolled in an adfjlt school 

i Entered mil 1tary service 

, Sought employment 

i Enrolled In regular school 

— , Enrolled In continuation school 
Other: 



9. At the present time I am 



(Check the respc se or responses that best describe you). 
Employed full-time 
Employed part-time 
Not employed 
Military service 
Probation or Y.A. placement 
Court placement outride home 
tarried 

Project Furlough 
Other: 



Complete each sentence, 

10* I went to return to school because 



11. t co not went to return to school because 

12. in :he future I will 
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13 What do you remtifflber as the best 'features of your high school? 
(Give three responses). * . 

a. 

b. 

c* '_ 

14, What do you remember as the worse features of your high school? 
(Give thi-ee responses). 

a. ' : * 

b. = 

c. 

15. How could your high school be Improved? 
(Give three responses). 

a. 

b. 

c. : 



THANK YOU! 
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Completion Check Sheet 



Student 



Blrthdate 



School 



Appointment Date 
Time 



Rescheduled 



Cumulative Record Data Summary Form Completed 



Student Interview Completed 



Research Study Consent signed 
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PSA Counselor Feedback Fora 
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PSA COUKSEUiR FEEDBACK FORK 



Motivational aspects of student regarding high school experience, teachers, 
support staff, administrators, curriculum: 



Impressions regarding student's feelings about leaving high school before 
graduating: 



Impressions regarding student's feelings about returning to high school: 
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Judgements about student's satisfaction with present life: 



Judgements about student's satisfaction with future plans; 



Impressions about hone environment of student: 
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